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NOTICE. 



The present pamphlet is a reprint, with large additions, of the report 
in the Educational Times of 1st January 1876, of a lecture " On the 
School and College Pronunciation of Greek," which I delivered at the 
College of Preceptors on 15th Decemher 1875, before an audience that 
honoured me with profound attention for more than two hours, Rev. 
G. C. Bell, then Head Master of Christ's Hospital, and Vice-President of 
the College, in the chair. Its object is to open up the question of the pro- 
nunciation of Greek to be used in our classical schools and colleges, and 
to substitute a practical reality for our present unscholarlike fiction. It 
contains : — 

1. The History of our English Pronunciation of Greek. 

2. A full account, with numerous examples and illustrations of what is 

here termed the Dionysian Pronunciation of Greek, recom- 
mended for use where " quantity " is of importance, and confirmed 
by annotated translations of those parts of the treatise of Dionysius 
of Halicamassus " on the Collocation of Words," which bear upon 
the subject, with a tabular statement of the probable changes of 
Greek Pronunciation during 2400 years. 

3. A brief account and example of the present Hellenic Pronunciation, 

which suffices when ** quantity " is of no importance. 

4. An explanation and example of Quantified Hellenic Pronunciation, 

shewing how " quantity " may be artificially re-introduced, for 
the purpose of illustration, without destroying intelligibility to 
modem Greeks. 

Copies of this Pamphlet have been sent to many Professors of Greek, 
and Head Masters of Classical Schools, in the United Kingdom, America, 
and the ContiROlTt; and tbe.titttQntiofL of Classical Scholars and Teachers in 
general is respectfully bu^*eamc!^U/££]ilicited to the re-consideration of this 
importanjv b}^«)i .of D^saeb Scholarships with a view of placing it once 
for all "olT- €i*l'ekl'''(JrQek*i£fciq,j;^jtKh,^tfiay be received by all civilised 
nations. Communications on the subject will be gladly received by the 
Author. 

ALEXANDER J. ELLIS. 

25, Argyll Roab, Kensington, London, W. 

August, 1876. 
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THE ENGLISH, DIONYSIAN; AND HELLENIC 
PRONUNCIATIONS OF GREEK. 



What would be thought of a teacher of any of the living lan- 
guages of Europe, such as English, German, Italian, and French, 
who, with malice prepense, taught his pupils to pronounce in a 
manner which no speaker of those languages at any time or place 
had ever used or even thought of using r He would most probably 
be requested to ventilate his crotchets " on the desert air." But 
has it ever struck the masters of our great public classical schools 
and the professors of Greek at our Universities, that they have 
been guilty of exactly the same enormity ? Greek is a living lan- 
guage, and has never ceased for one day to be a living language, 
capable of expressing every poetical and philosophical idea of old, 
and of forming expressions for every new tb ought that arises 
now, from the time that Homer slung his lyre over his back 
and trudged around Greece, — 

" Singing the dreadful wrath of Achilles the son of Peleus," — 

down to this morning's issue of an Athenian newspaper. It is a 
long period of hard upon 3000 years, and certainly it required a 
great fund of perverse ingenuity to hit upon a pronunciation which 
no Greek could have understood, in all the numerous varieties of 
his dialects that have existed throughout this long period and over 
that diversified country, and which is mere gibberish to a modern 
Greek, accustomed to hear his New Testament read in the original, 
and himself speaking and writing a language which would be at 
least as intelligible to the shades of Demosthenes and Xenophon, 
perhaps even of Pericles, as our London speech of to-day to the 
shades of Shakspere and Chaucer, or the living peasants of Devon- 
shire and Scptland. Can I be wrong in saying that this is a 
simple absurdity, and that it only requires to be brought home to 
the heart and mind of tetichers to be remedied ? But it must be 
brought home. It must not merely command a passing assent, such 
as, " It's all true enough ; but I don't want to talk with Greeks, 
and so I have nothing to do with it." A teacher of Greek has 
everything to do with it, or else he becomes a teacher of letters 
and not oflanguage, and mummifies the living. 

256530 
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4 ENGLISH PKONUNCIATION OF GUEEK. 

When Greek learning revived in Western E urope, where only, and 
not in Greece, it had ever died, or rather slept, the teachers were 
Greeks from Constantinople, fleeing from the 1 urks, who finally con- 
quered it from the representative of the Eoman Empire of the East, 
on 29 May, 1453. These Greeks, of course, taught their own pro- 
nunciation, which was identical with that now used at Athens. We 
know this by the controversy which took place in the sixteenth 
century, in consequence of the dialogue between a lion and a bear 
concerning the right pronunciation of Latin and Greek, written 
by Erasmus, and dated Basle, 1528.* The following is the history 
of the publication of this celebrated book, as furnished by the 
Dutch philologist, Gerard Jan Voss (1567—1689), in his " Aris- 
tarchus," book i., chap. 28,t which I translate, with the addition 
of a few words inclosed in brackets. ** It is probably known to 
few by what motive Erasmus was induced to write on the correct 
pronunciation [of Greek and Latin], and hence I have thought it 
best to subjoin the account which I possess on a piece of paper 
written some time since by Henry Kraaisteen [so I retranslate 
Voss's CoracopetraBus], a very learned man and well known to 
scholars [who says] : " I have heard M. Rutger Eesch (who was 
Professor of Greek in the BusliJian College in Louvain, and my 
teacher of happy memory), say, That he lived in the school of 
Lille {in IMiensi paedagoged) for about two years at the same time 
as Erasmus, who occupied an upper bed-room, while he had a 
lower one ; That Henry Glarean, [an intimate friend of Eras- 
mus, and a learned Swiss musician, who, in addition to the trouble 
he is here represented as having caused, managed utterly to con- 
fuse the names of the ancient Greek musical modes, and the ill- 
fortune to get his confusion generally accepted by musicians,] 
having come from Paris to Louvain, had been invited to dine in 
the College by Erasmus, and, on being asked the news at dinner- 
time, had said — as he had invented on his journey (quod in itinere 
commentus erat) — knowing that Erasmus was inordinately fond of 
novelties and wonderfully credulous (plies satis rei'um novdrum 
studiosum dc mire credulum)-^l'ha,t some native Greeks had come 
to Paris, miraculously learned men, who spoke Greek in a pronun- 
ciation which differed extremely from that generally received in 
these parts (quosdam in ClrcBcid ndtos Lutetiam venisse, vivos ad 
mlrdculum doctos ; qui longealiam Grceci sermonis pronuncidtionem 
Hsurpdrenty qumn qucB vulgo in hisce partihus recepta esset) : for ex- 
ample, they called B (vita) Beta, and used Eta for H (ita), ai for AI 
(89), oi for 01 (i), and so on : That, soon after hearing this, Erasmus 
wrote his dialogue on the right pronunciation of Latin and Greek, 
to appear as if he himself were the discoverer, and offered it to 

* "Des. Erasmi Roterodami de Recta Latini GrsBcique Sermonis Pro- 
Bunciatione Dialogus." A decidedly amusing book. Reprinted in Haver- 
camp's Sylloge, 2, 1—180. 

f Amsterdam, 1686, fo. p. 36 ; Foertsch's edition, Halle, 1833, vol. i., 
p. 79. Part of this ib quoted from Wetsten by Prof. J. S. Blackie, in his 
" Pronunciation of Greek : Accent and Quantity. A Philological Liquuy.*' 
1852. 



EKGLISH PRONUNCIATION OP GREEK. 5 

Peter of Alost, the printer, for printing ; but, as he happened to be 
engaged with other matter, he declined, or, at any rate, said he was 
not able to print the book as soon as Easmus wished. That there- 
upon it was sent to Froben at Basle, by whom it was soon printed 
and published. But that, when Erasmus found out the trick, he 
never afterwards used that method of pronouncing, nor taught 
his friends, with whom he lived in terras of intimacy, to follow it. 
(Erasmum cognitd fraude nunquam ed pronunciandi ratione posted 
usanij nee atniciSf quibuscuvifamilidriter vwebat, ut earn ohservdrent, 
prcBcepisse.) In proof of this, M. Rutger showed a scheme of pro- 
nunciation written by the hand of Erasmus himself (a copy of 
which I still possess), for the use of Damian de Goes, of Spain, 
which in no way differs from that which learned and unlearned 
use everywhere for this language (in nullo dwersum ah ed, qua 
passim docti et indocti in hdc lingud Utuntur), — Henricus Coraco- 
petrseus Cuccensis [of Kuik, in North Brabant ?], Neomagi [Nij- 
megen], 1569 [41 years after the publication of Erasmus's dialogue], 
the eve of St. Simon and St. Jude [27th Oct.]." 

The great English apostles of this new faith, invented by 
Glarean as a bit of fun to poke at his friend Erasmus, were Sir 
John Cheke, tutor to Prince Edward, afterwards Edward VI., and 
Sir Thomas Smith, successively Public Orator at Cambridge, Pro- 
vost of Eton, and Secretary of State to Edward VI. These gentle- 
men entered into a spirited controversy with the well - known 
Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, then Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, who defended the living Greek pronun- 
ciations with all the vehemence of language and official tyranny 
for which he became noted. Thus, after setting forth the present 
modern Greek pronunciation then in general use,* he decrees in 

The following are his words, which are, at least so far as they go 
(they are by no means complete), an authoritative account of the pro- 
nunciation of Greek current in England in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. (Compare Appendix IV.) The ** quantities'* are added. 

" Diphthongos GraBcas, nedum Latinas, nisi id diaeresis exigat, sonis ne 
didu-cito, neve divellito, quaesitam usu alteri vocahum praerogativam ne 
adimito, sed ut marem fceminaB dominari sinito, quae vero earum in com- 
munionem soni iisu conveneruot, iis tu negotium ne facessito. 

At ab €, 01 et ci ab i sono ne distinguitd, tantum in orthographia dis- 
crimen servato. rj i v uno eodemque sono exprimito:" ciij usque tamen 
propriam in orthographia sedem diligenter notato. 

In jf et 7 quoties cum diphthongis aut vocalibus sonos i aut « referenti- 
bus consonantur, quoniam a doctis etiamnum in usii variantur, aliis den- 
siorem, aliis tenuiorem soniun afBngentibus, utriusque pronimt'ationis 
modum discito, ne aut horum aut illorum aures offendas, neve de sonis 
litem inutniter excites ; caeterum qui in his sonus a pluribus receptus est, 
ilium frequentato. 

B literam ad exemplum nostri b ne inspissato, sed ad imitationem v 
consonantis mollius profertd. 

Literas ir et r, item y et k, pro loco et sitii aliSs atque alios sonos 
admittere moments. Itaque t et ir tum demum /3 quum proxime locantur, 
haec post fi, iUa post y, his locis videHcot litera t referat nostrum d, ir 
vero b nostrum exprimat. 

Litera porro y cum proxima sedem occupet ante k Xt ^^t ahud 7, huic 
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1542 that if any one uses any other pronunciation he shall be ac- 
counted a fool (hunc hominem, quiaquia is erit, ineptwm omnes 
habento) ; if a member of the senate, he shall either recant or 
be expelled ; if a candidate, he shall not be allowed to take any 
degree of honour ; if a student, he should not be accounted such ; 
and if a boy, he shall be flogged at home (puenlem denique teme- 
ritdtem, si quid publice oAisa fuerit, domi a/pvd suds castigdn 
cArdto;) and the Vice-Ohancellor and Proctors are charged with 
the execution of this decree.* Of course, " humanities ** were not 
to be controlled by such " inhumanities " as Grardiner's, and 
Oheke'e and Smith's scheme, which suited English pronunciation 
in the sixteenth century, succeeded in establishing itself, although 
utterly detestable to a Greek ear, as indeed Sir Thomas Smith 
testifies, on the only occasion when he was able to speak with a 
Greek, " a learned and polite man," he says, but who " got into 
a heat as soon as I began to speak of that pronunciation, and 
called Erasmus au ass \^Badinum\ in downright French, for baying 
introduced such broad [yastos] sounds and harsh diphthongs into 
Greek." t But the pronunciation of English has changed greatly 
since that time, and the English pronunciation ot Greek with it, 
so that the latter has become very unlike the Erasmian, and more 
frightful than ever. In Germany the result has been a little 
different, but it is still hateful to Greeks. In both countries these 
would-be reformers continued to write the Greek accent marks 
most carefully, and as carefully utterly ignored their existence in 
speaking, but treated the words as if they were Latin, and placed 
their substitute for the Latin accent (which is wholly post -classical) 
upon that syllable which would have had a high pitch of the voice 
according to Latin rules, although these differed in principle and 
practice from Greek habits. To read French with the English 
position and nature of the accent, and the English pronunciation 
of the letters, would be delightful in comparison ! 

The one solitary excuse for this linguistic madness (I can in- 
vent no milder term) is that we are thus able to preserve the 
"quantity" of the syllables. Of course the old Greeks did not un- 
derstand how to pronounce their own language in such a way as 
to bring out the quantity, although there is a tolerably well estab- 

tu non suum, sed sonum v HtersB accommodato. k autem post y positse 
eonum 7 affingito. 

Ne multa. In sonis omnino ne philosophator, sed utitor prsesentibus. 
In his si quid emendandum sit, id omne autoritati permittito. Publice 
vero profiteri quod ab autoritate sancita (Hversum, et consuetiidine 
loqaen(ti recepta alienum sit, nefas esto. 

Quod luc exprimitur, id consuetudini consentaneum ducito, hacte- 
nusque pareto.*' Havercamp, 2, 205. 

* The whole controversy in England and Holland has been collected in 
two bulky volumes by Havercamp. Sylloge Scriptorum qui de Unguae 
Graecae vera et recta pronuntiatione commentarios reliquerunt. Lugd. 
Bat. [Leyden], 1736, 8vo, pp. 476; and Index. Sylloge Altera . . . Lugd. 
Bat. 1740, 8vo. pp. 726, and Index. Gardiner's edict is in vol. 2, pp. 205-7. 

t Havercamp, 2, 481. 
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lished tradition that they regulated their rhythms by quantity 
only, and never used the Latin accent. But our Latin treason 
against Greek does not succeed in its object. The only cases in 
which our usual pronunciation of Greek shews quantity are when 
€ i; or o o occur in final syllables ending in a consonant, or when any 
vowels and diphthongs occur in the last syllable but one of words 
of more than two syllables. It is needless to say that, if we are 
to read Greek verse at all with regard to rhythm, we must pre- 
serve both the quantity and the accent. We have quite a right 
to read ancient Greek verse without rhythm, for there are no 
Greeks alive that read it with rhythm.* We have also quite a 
right not to learn or teach Greek at all. But this is a matter not 
under discussion. It is known that Greek is taught, and that 
Greek verses are read, and that boys and young men are incited 
by prizes even to write imitation Greek verses. Then it seems 
to me to follow that they should be taught to pronounce Greek 
in a way that would have been intelligible to Greeks at some 
epoch or other, and to read ancient Greek verse in a way that 
would have been intelligible to Greeks at an epoch when quantity 
still regulated verse and the nature of accent remained un- 
changed. None of these things are now done. We change the 
nature of accent from an alteration of pitch to an alteration of 
force, precisely as the modem Greeks are in the habit of doing, 
but arbitrarily neglect the position of the accent, which the 
modern Greeks observe, and we systematically neglect quantity, 
except in the cases just mentioned. 

To shew how we neglect quantity as well as accent, take the so- 
called definite article 6 ^ to; how do we distinguish these words 
from ^ I T^ which are utterly different in quantity, accent, and 
meaning P At least I was always taught to read both sets as » I ra.f 
How can we tell that in rls rt the vowel is precisely the same in 
quantity and accent, when we read them ris rai ? To take words 
of two syllables, KaK6s koKXos are often both called icakoa' ; how do 
we know Uiat the first syllables are different in length, and that 
the two words are accented differently? Some will read them 
in;'Xo<r icoX'or, and then what becomes of the Attic short vowel in 



* One learned Greek assured me that boys are taught, when reading 
ancient Grreek verse, to shift the accent from the written syllable to that 
imder the ictus, which would make Homeric Hexameters Uke Longfel- 
low's ! But two others have told me that this is not usually the case, and 
one of them kindly read me a passage from Euripides, in a manner which 
did not leave a shadow of rhythm. 

t In order to keep to one system of exhibiting sounds, the Greek 
letters and accents are employed even for English sounds, with the mean- 
ing assigned in the Dionysian Pronunciation explained in Appendix I., 
but in addition 9 is used for an indistinct sound like our u and e in butter, 
and ol ot aov lov for the diphthongs in high hoy how you, A turned period (*) 
represents the English force accent or stress, placed after a long vowel or 
the consonant following a short one. Of course b d g, z, sh zh, y yh, uf 
ich are also required. The English reader must remember to pronounce 
1} as tf in there, iMeeia peer, and ov as om in eoup. 
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the first syllable of the first ? Again, take koKc icaX^, words of 
very different meaning, and with different final quantities, which are 
left undistinguished whether we call them both KrjXi or both koKi. 
Let us go to words of three syllables, the very stronghold of our 
system, and take the typical audpoarros. We laugh at the modern 
Greek's "false quantity when he says avOporroar, forgetting that 
he does not pretend to observe quantity at all, but only the place, 
not the kind, of accent ; and forgetting that we, who do not ob- 
serve either the place or kind of accent, in order, as we assert, to 
mark the quantity, in saying avOpia-iroa-, usually make the first 
syllable short instead of long. Take the two words fitari and 
StiJrt, we call them both ddiSTi or dcCi'drdi. What is the vowel 
in the second syllable, a € or o? What is the length of the 
first t ? Does it differ from that of the second ? And when we 
take the forms bid ti and hi* b,ri, where the vowels have precisely 
the same length, why do we say daX » rai and dai la rdi ? Take the 
words at the beginning of the Iliad, acibe Bed ; how do we know 
that they were not written didrj drja, which would be pronounced 
in precisely the same way? The word atSt, in the third line, is 
not pronounced in the same way because we know that the second 
vowel is short, but it is often called i; i'daiy whereas the third vowel 
is identical with the second. These few examples will shew that 
our pretext of preserving quantity is absolutely inconsistent with 
our practice. 

"But we must pronounce Greek somehow, and it is really of 
very little consequence what-how, because we shall never speak 
with an old Greek certainly, and very seldom with a modern 
Greek probably," it may be urged, — and I am quite willing to leave 
those who venture to urge such an argument to do as they like, 
provided they keep their noise to themselves, as we lock-up 
smokers in their own compartments on railways. In the mean- 
time I will endeavour to show how Greek may be pronounced in 
a manner which would have been intelligible to Aristophanes of 
Byzantium who invented the accent marks for the use of foreigners ; 
to Diony'sios of Halicarnass6s, who would have been much sur- 
prised if any one told him, the great Greek authority in Eome in 
the first century before Christ, that he could not read Euripides, 
when he criticised the false manner in which that author's verses 
were set to music ; to Poly'bius, Arrhian6s, Plu'tarchos, Strabon, 
Liician6s, the authors of the Septuagint Version, the writers of the 
JSTew Testament and the earliest Greek Fathers. Aye, but where 
are all the great names ? where are Aischy'los, Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Aristophanes ? where Andocides, Antiph6n, Thoucydides ? 
where Isocrates, Xenophon, Platon, Aristot^les? whore l)emos- 
thcnes and Aischines ? Quite true. But if we can read their 
writings as well as Diony'sios of Halicarnassos read them, 
should we not be satisfied ? Would not any one here be satisfied 
with Phelps's pronunciation of Shakspere? Yet we know for 
certain that it is very different from that used in Shakspere's 
time, much more different, in fact, although the difference is of a 
similar kind, than the pronunciation of Diony'sios of Halicamas- 
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s6s from that of the old Greek authors just named * For my own 
part I am more than satisfied, I am thankful, that I can step out 
of our bottomless English bog on to such a firm Greek embank- 
ment. 

On 5 Nov. 1875, 1 communicated to the Philological Society a 
detailed account of the results at which I had arrived on investi- 
gating all existing sources for determining the history of Greek 
pronunciation, of which some have been published but recently,t 
and others are not yet generally known,J basing my researches 
not only upon actual consultation of the documents, but their 
laborious discussion chiefly by German philologists. The gtineral 
conclusion at which I arrived may bo roughly stated thuH. For 
the last thousand years the pronunciation of Greek was indistin- 
guishable from that now used in Athens, except in the earlier 
half of that millennium when some (by no means all) speakers 
pronounced j; as 17 (or e in there) instead of I (or ee in p'er), 
and also pronounced both ot and i7 as v (that is, as the modern 
French t*). These pronunciations are the distinctive marks of the 
preceding thousand years, reaching to B.C. 125, or a Lttle earlier, 
but during the earlier half of this millennium the feeling for 
quantity and acceut (which broke down at the latter end of the 
3rd century a. d.) was still in force, the aspiratj was possibly 
used both before vowels and p, (a mere revival which lasted but 
a short time,) and there was, I believe, more of the sound of ov 
heard in the diphthongs av €v, which were not afi c/3 or acj) c^, 
but more like aov(i, tovfi or aov(fi, fov(^, with faint jS, <^. This 
covers the whole time of the writers whose pronunciation I aim at 
reproducing, who all lived in the earlier part of this second millen- 
nium as reckoned from the present time. From thence to B.C. 
4.03, when the Athenians oflScially changed their spelling, there 
were several transitions, and I cannot feel in any degree certain 
respecting the changing usages of any part of that tune, though 
probably in the third century B.C., the time of Aristotcles and 
Demosthenes, a good deal of tlie pronunciation can be established. 
But the 30 years preceding B.C. 403 were the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, when there was evidently much change, and before 



♦ In order to be intelligible to an unprepared audience the Greek naraei 
in this Lecture were all pronounced as usual in England, but I have endna- 
voured, by r.dding the Greek accents and adopting Greek spelling, to en- 
able the reader, by help of the Appendix, to pronounce thom either in the 
Dionysian or modern Greek fashion. In Appendix V., thoy will be found 
written in Greek characters, and distributed according to date. 

t Boeckh's Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, 1828-33 53. Kirch- 
hoff's Studies on the Greek Alphabet 1863—7 ; his old Attic Inscrip- 
tions 1874, (studied by Cauer 1875 in Curtius's Studieu 8, 223—302), 
Weber's Indian Transcriptions 1871 ; Newton and Hicks's Old Attic In- 
scriptions in the British Museum 1874. Disquisitions in Curtius's Grund- 
ziige der griechischen Etymologic, 4th Edition, 1873. 

X Transcriptions of Greek into Latin Letters in MSS. of the 9th, 12th, 
and 15th centuries, Latin written in Greek letters, 6th, 7 th and 8th cen« 
turies. 

B 
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that, up to B.C. 5?0, when Peisistratos collected the poems of 
H6meros, and written Greek literature may be said to have 
commenced, we have the old Attic period for which great uncer- 
tainty prevails and the old writing is ambiguous and insufficienc. 
Of course it is well known that our present Greek spelling is me- 
dieval, and of no assistance whatever in these researches. The 
difficulty of such transition periods is not to know what sounds 
were used by some one at some t me or other, but to ascertain at 
what time one sound ceased — ^not to be used, but — to be usual, 
and the other supplied its place. Thus, I have been able to form a 
very precise notion of the pronunciation of English during the 
14th and 16th centuries, but the transition period of the 16th 
baffles me altogether. This will explain the difficulty which I feel 
in trying to discover the changes in Greek pronunciation during 
the five hundred years preceding the second millennium reckoned 
upwards from the present day. Before B.C. 530, everything is 
mere conjecture, although we have some inscriptions from the 
island of Thera, usually referi-ed to B.C. 620. 

Now I am not going to trouble you with this investigation, 
which is not only very long and difficult to follow, but not in 
point for our present object, as no uncertain pronunciation could 
DC proposed for school or college use.* The great objection to the 
Erasmian scheme was that it was purely conjectural. To avoid 
this rock, I select from all these different possible pronunciations 
one which I call the Dionysian, because I can feel no doubt that 
it represents in all essentials the pronunciation of Diony'sios of 
Halicarnassos, who is the earliest and most direct authority on 
the subject that we possess, since the works of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium have not come down to us.t In this Dionysian form 
Greek came to Cicero, Virgil, and Horace, the last of whom 
naturalised Greek lyric metres in Rome. It is the latest form 
which retained all the feeling of ancient quantity and accent, the 
form which Greek rhetoricians and grammarians had especially 
elaborated and studied for the purpose of teaching their language 
to Romans, and the form which was used when the present ortho- 
graphy of Greek was settled. The movement which has been so 
happily begun for abolishing our abominable English perversion 
of Latin, and reverting to a classical type, necessarily involves a 
similar treatment of Greek, and would seem to point to the con- 
tempoi'ary pronunciation of the two languages during the century 
before and the centu-y after our era, as that which we should 
seek to restore. This gives us as a result Ciceronian Latin and 
Dionysian Greek. 



♦ In Appendix V. I have given a more detailed view of these changes 
distributed over eight or nine periods, but generally without assigning 
reasons, some of which however will be found in the notes to the transla- 
tion of Diony'sios in Appendix VI. 

t A Tabular Statement of my view of the Dionysian Pronunciation 
will be found in Appendix I., which should now be consulted. The justifi- 
cation of this view will be found in the annotated translation of all the 
passages m Dxony'sios's writings bearing on the subject, in Appendix VI. 
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Diony'sios, as we shall see in the passages which I shall read to 
you [Appendix III.], lays great stress on quantity and accent. As 
to quantity it should offer no diflficulty, and in my lecture in June 
1874, now printed as a book with many developments, under 
the name of Practical Hints on the Quantitative Tronuncia* 
tion of Latin (Macmillan 1874), every necessary detail is given. 
Suffice ifc to note that difference of length in a vowel does not 
alter its sound. It is absurd to say that the vowels in mane, 
mieufwine, goat, tune, are the long sounds of the vowels in man, 
men, win, got, tun. Hence the first practice is to hold one sound, 
as a, for one or two swings of a pendulum or of the hand, without 
altering its pitch or sound. This is best done by prefixing a 
consonant as ird ira ira, nd, nd, na nd, nd na at a uniform pitch 
of the voice. 

All syllables having a long vowel are long, and from the scheme 
given below it is seen that aU that is necessary to make the Greek 
orthography indicate the proper sounds, is to place the long 
marks over the vowels d, f, v, when they are long " by nature." lb 
is extremely difficult to find out when they are so, and when the 
printed book is not so marked, the master should first read aloud the 
passage to be studied, and the pupils should place a pencil mark 
under every long d C v which occurs in it. No teacher ought to 
suppose that a pupil knows the quantities of these " doubtful ** 
vowels intuitively, or expect him to discover them by painful 
consultation of Lexicons. 

There are many long syllables having a short vowel, the length 
being due to combinations of following consonants, and as these 
are easily learned, they need not be marked. In the transcribed 
examples in the Appendix, I have indicated these cases by placing 
a short mark over the vowel and a hyphen between the consonants, 
because the common fault is to say that the vowel, instead of the 
syllable, is '* long by position." What has to be acquired is a 
habit of dwelling on the consonant sufficiently to make the length 
of the syllable apparent, and this is especially necessary with 
double consonants. Let Englishmen compare un-owned with 
unknown, blacking with black king, &c. 

As there are no slurred vowels, but merely aphaeresis and crasis, 
which are almost invariably indicated in writing, and as there is no 
unpronounced final consonant in Greek, like the old Latin s before 
consonants and m before vowels, the question of quantity in Greek 
is much simpler than in Latin. But there are even more combina- 
tions which may make the preceding vowel form a long as well as a 
short syllable (as the first syllables of re'K-va, tc-kvo vv. 1 & 6, eB-pds, 
€'8pdv vv. 2 & 13, in the passage from Sophocles, in App. III.), 
and initial combinations which invariably or generally react on 
the preceding vowel (as dtdt n-poia^ei/, v. 3 of the passage from 
Homer, in App. III.) The general (perhaps not invariable) assimila- 
tion of final vto the subsequent consonant, which shows itself in very 
early Attic inscriptions, oef ore B.C. 400, bears a striking analogy 
to the assimilation of final Latin m before a consonant, which I 
pointed out in my lecture on Latin, but there is no identity of 
practice. 
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Tlie musical accent is very much more varied in Greek than it 
was in Latin ; but as we have many of the varieties in the mode of 
modulating our voice at the ends of inteiTogative or affirmative 
phrases, the difficulty will be found to consist, not in apprehendinjij 
the nature of a musical accent, nor in imitating it in isolated 
words, but in acquiring a sufficiently ready control over oar organs 
to bring it in on all occasions in places which are unfamiliar to our 
habits. Suppose we are a?<king whether we are to do a thing 
•' «r/' and are answered that we are, we should ftsk, so ?— cr© P (4),* 
with a high pitch of voice, and be answered, «o*(ro> (2), in a much 
lower pitch. The former so has an acute, the latter so a grave 
vowel. Again, in English we may often cry out oh!'^S> (6), or answer 
no=vc!> (5), making both o's very long, beginning them both with 
a higli pitch, and gliding down in pitch as we hold them on. 
These are the true circumflexed sounds. We may do this with a 
diphthong, as in " not now !" = v<Jr vdov (5), when the descent of the 
voice is especially felt on the second element. All these cases 
occur in Greek, as may be seen by the examples of monosyllables 
(1) to (5) in Appendix II. I may remark that I find it conveni- 
ent to distinguish syllables as affected by force into strong and 
weak, as affected by length into long and short, and as affected by 
pitch into high and low, to which I add do^vn when the pitch 
begins high and glides to low. For purposes of teaching, it is neces- 
sary to combine the names for length and pitch, and we hence 
obtain the terms high-long, high-short, low-long, low-short, down- 
long (there is no down -short), which may be conveniently con^ 
tracted into high, M, low, lo, down respectively, and written more 
simply high hi, low lo, down, the full and abridged spelling 
sufficiently indicating long and short duration, which should be 
imitated when reading the words, while the sound of the words 
high and low shews the pitch, which should however be imitated 
in reading. Pronounced thus, with the pitch and length which 
they denote, these *' rhythmical names" will be found very ser- 
viceable in teaching to read by quantity and musical accent. 

"We have many more variations of pitch for monosyllables in 
English, all determining meaning, but as they are not marked in 
Greek, I need not trouble yon with them. It must, however, be ob- 
served that these pitch accents do not add at all to the force or loud- 
ness of the words. Words with a high pitch, as koi « kt}, fikv, hk, brj, 
may be, and in such cases as these almost always must be, touched 
veiy lightly, whether long or short. This is best seen in combina- 
tion thus ; if we ask did she ?—did shi (9), and receive the answer, she 
did=shl did (10), we have in each case a long syllable with a short 
vowel, did = did, in the oidinary pitch, and a very short syllable, 
she ^ shi, in a high pitch, but in different orders. That is, we have 
laW'ht (9) and hz-Uw (10). Again, if we shout for Mary ! we most 
probably say firjpi (9), with a long and a short like did she ? or 
fjiypr' (7) with two long syllables, but at the same time raise the 

* These numbers affixed to the English examples refer to the Greek 
examples of Dionysian Quantity and Accent in the Appendix II. 
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voide on tbe last syllable. That is, we have low-M (9) and low- 
higli (7). Again, ir we ask, did you say he came ? we end with 
( «c^/A (11), where we have a short low syllable followed by a high 
long, or Id'high (11) ; and if the answer is, no surely, the last word 
8iirely=8hovp\i (8), has a long high followed by a short low syllable, 
higk'lo (8). If we ask of an omnibns conductor, Oify f—a-iri (13), 
we have two short syllables, of which the second is high, 
that is ld-ht{\S), But if we cry, if 8 a pity ! ^^irlrt, (12), we have 
two short syllables, of which tha first is high, or htld (12). 
Finally, if we talk of a mill'8treain=fii'\'<rTpifi (6), we have a 
high long followed by a low long syllable, or high-ldw (6). All 
these are complicated in English by the action of stress ; but, 
neglecting that, we find precisely the same in Greek. In a word of 
two syllables, both may be long, one long and one short, 
or both short, and the high pitch may fall upon either the first, 
or second syllable, giving eight varieties, high-low (6), low-high (7), 
high-Id (8), low-ht (9), hUdw (10), Id-high (11), h%-ld (12), and lo-ht 
(13), for which Greek examples are given in Appendix II., which 
should now be consulted. In practising them the aiiiificial sylla- 
ble, high-low, &c., of each class should first be pronounced many 
times, until it can be uttered with ease and certainty. These 
words being English, the attention of the learner will thus be 
devoted to the length and pitch only. Also I have found it con- 
venient to indicate the pitch by a lower and higher position of 
the hand or finger, and the quantity by the length of time during 
which the hand is held high and low. Not until the feeling of 
proper length and pitch is thoroughly obtained, shonld the Greek 
words themselves be used, and then each Greek word should be 
pronounced at least six times, however well it may be hit off* the 
first time, and much oftener if not properly pronounced at first, 
in order to train the muscles of speech properly. 

Bnt the long syllable in four of the above cases may also be down 
and long. . Thus the exclamation dtar me ! is often pronounced 
dip fit ! dovmlow, while oh dear ! becomes a> dip, or ldwd6wn(14!). We 
may hear an Englishman exclaim how cosey ! with the last word 
pronounced kS>zi as downld (15), and we often hear from a mother 
to a daughter an expostulatory reproving my dear I^fii dip ! as 16- 
down (16). The form downlow never occurs in Greek, because the 
Greek feeling required a down- syllable, which was necessarily 
long, to be always followed by a short syllable, which was gene- 
rally low, but exceptionally high when certaiti words, called encli- 
tics, followed. Examples of the other three cases are given in 
Appendix II., Nos. (14) to (16), which should be practised in the 
same way as the preceding exercises. 

In considering the accents on words of more than two syllables, 
we may omit from present consideration, though not from school 
practice, almost all those cases which consist of low syllables pre- 
fixed to two final syllables, treated like the words of two syllables 
already mentioned. The only two cases of any difficulty are 
those where the penultim is short and high. The difficulty is 
to avoid lengthening this short syllable when raising its pitch ; 
and this difficulty is increased by the absence of such combinations 
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in English questions and answers, which however can be made 
by artificial, rhythmical words, thus lowhild (17), lowhUow (18), 
lohUo (19), and lohzlow (20), exemplified by Greek words given 
under these numbers in Appendix II., to be practised as above. 

Of the other cases, those in which the penultim is short and low 
need no illustration, as they offer no difficulty, whether the prece- 
ding or following syllable is long or short, high or low, or the 
final syllable circumflexed. The only two cases which I need 
notice are those in which the penultim is long and low, and the 
preceding syllable is high, such as highlowlo (21), and hilowlo (22) 
which are common, and occasion some difficulty. These are also 
exemplified in Appendix II. under these numbers. Exercise in 
these words should suffice to make the use of pitch accents easy, 
and will be found to throw a wonderful light on the hitherto 
dreary theory of a system of accentuation never neglected in wri- 
ting, and never observed in speaking. Of course a school-boy 
must learn his grammar with these accents from the first, and 
thus associate sign and sound indissolubly. His first verb tvttto) 
or ^ovXevto would teach him everything. Beginners would feel no 
difficulty if the master would only take the trouble to acquire 
the Dionysian pronunciation, and especially to be both ready and 
steady in distinguishing both accent and quantity. This is no 
slight trouble, as I know by experience, to organs accustomed to 
a totally different system of reading Greek ; but if teachers have 
any desire to communicate even a slight conception of ancient 
Greek rhythm in prose and verse, they must practise themselves 
until they are perfect, and can declaim or read off passages in 
illustration. If the master bungles, he must not be surprised at 
his pupils playing at " follow my leader." But when the master 
has privately overcome his own difficulties, he will better be able 
to lend a helping hand to his pupils, and put them on the right 
road, for he will have learned where the difficulties lie. This is 
certainly making a foreign language of Greek. But it should 
never be forgotten thafGreek really is a foreign language, differ- 
ing from English in character of pronunciation, and especially in 
accent and quantity, as much as in words. When Greek is taught 
properly, sound and symbol will be learned together, as in French 
and German. The difficulty mainly consists in getting rid of 
vicious habits already ingrained. 

But you will observe that in these examples I have said nothing 
of force or loudness, that is, of strong and weak syllables, which 
are the bearers of the English and of the modern Hellenic force- 
accents, and in the latter language replace the ancient high and 
low syllables. The reason is that just as in English, if we 
only observe the fixed strong and weak syllables, we may do almost 
what we like with the long and short, and with the high and low, 
which we use for the purpose of oratory and expression, and which 
merely modify and do not regulate rhythm ; so m Dionysian Greek, 
if we only observe the long and short, and the high and low syl- 
lables, which must never be for one instant neglected, we may 
do just what we like with the strong and weak syllables, and use 
them for the purposes of oratory and expression. There is no 
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reason why we should not, if we choose, continue to make the 
same syllables strong and weak in Greek as we do now ; or, still 
better, make the stress always accompany raised pitch, provided 
that we never sacrifice the long and short, high and low syllables 
to the strong; but it will be often found convenient, for the pur- 
poses of rhythm and expression, to follow other plans, and for 
ordinary sustained reading to aim at that evenness of force which 
is the great peculiarity of French speech. The renowned apa-is 
and Oea-iSt which were exactly, interchanged in meaning by the 
later grammarians who did not understand them, referred evidently 
to beating time with the foot, whence the use oiiroifs as a measure 
of length in versification, and it is just possible that in the decla- 
mation of verse certain syllables in every foot were regularly 
made stronger than the others, as is done with French words 
when set to music, but not in declamation. Whether this were 
really the case or not, it may be found aavantageous to assume it 
in first teaching Greek metres to a school boy ; but remembering 
that difference of length is what we wish to make prominent, care 
should be taken not to make the difference of strength so prodi- 
giously absurd as I have often heard it in scansion at school. 
But in prose the feeling of the moment must dictate the use of 
the stress which forms strong and weak syllables. Only take car© 
of the long and short and the high and low syllables, without 
which ancient Greek rhythm is impossible. We must also avoid 
making the short syllables indistinct, and hurrying over them as 
if they were unimportant. The short syllables should be pro- 
nounced quite deliberately, but the long syllables should be made 
perceptibly longer. The Scotch pronunciation of English in this 
respect more resembles the quantitative pronunciation of Greek. 
The peculiar Scotch alterations of pitch should also be noted, as 
they will assist in the comprehension of Greek accents ; but, so 
far as I know, the only languages which have real musical accents 
at the present day are Norwegian and Swedish ; in these, how- 
ever, the laws of accentuation are more complicated than in 
Greek or Latin, and founded on different principles.* To illus- 



* Prof. Johann Storm, in the Christiania Videnskabs-Selskabs For- 
handUnger (Transactions of the Society of Science) for 1874, says of 
Norwegian accent : — " Two words may be in other respects identical, and 
even have their aceents on the same syllable, and yet have a totally 
different sound to our ears. A foreigner can scarcely hear any difference 
between * Solen g£iar ned i Ves^ten ' (the sun sets in the West) and 
*i Ves'ten* (in the waistcoat). To us he seems to pronounce the word 
most like Vea'ten.** The former he calls the compound accent, saying, — 
** The voice begins below the concluding or fundamental tone, and glides 
with portamento^ an apparently endless transition, down about a Third, and 
then jumps up into an unaccented [meaning weak] final syllable, or, so to 
say, leaps back to the fundamental tone which had been waited for from 
the fiist, and was present to the consciousness of both speaker and 
listener." Hence Prof. Storm's Vei'ten would be as nearly as possible 
fiaitrriv in Dionysian Qre«k. The effect of this gradual fall of the pitch 
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trate tliis Dionysian pronunciation of Greek, I will read some well- 
known pieces of verse, and reqnest your attention to the observ- 
ance of the usages which I have explained * 

The two first odes of Anacreon f are in the easiest possible metre : 
their ^ jlic dialect is of no consequence when one consistent pro- 
nunciaDion is chosen. The opening lines of the Iliad — the prayer 
by the n6\ iov'<t>\oiz-hoi'ci> Oa\da-iz, as we delight in calling it, and 
tie action of Apollo — are in Homeric Greek, which, like Ana- 
creon's, is older than the classical Attic, but the passages are 
familiar, both in matter an I metre. For Attic Iambics I have 
selected the opening speech of the CEdipus Rex of Sophocles. 

I suggejit the use of the contracted names for long and short, high 
and low syllables, as substitutes for the Greek words in first using 
these examples, in order to fix the rhythm, as determined by 
length and diversified by pitch, clearly in the pupil's mind, with- 
out the distraction of the original Greek words. Each line should 
be taken separately, and well and readily pronounced with the 
rhythmical words first, to give the pupil an abstract conception 
of the strange rhythm, unclouded by words. Thus the first 
Ode of Anacreon gives the following " rhythmic word^" (omitting 
the long and short marks, as being sufficiently indicated by the 
spelling) by which the extreme diversity of rhythmic eSect pro- 



of the voice in the first strong syllable, and its sudden rise on the last 
weak syllable, is very remarkable. It for ever refutes an idea entertained 
by many that great force and high pitch necessarily go together. The 
other accent which he writes Ves'ten he calls simple. It is a kind of 
reversed circumflex, an up instead of a down gUde. " The voice is set 
on in a low tone, and then rapidly rises with a quiet u! terance through three 
or four tones (that is, a Third or a Fourth) and at the same time diminishes 
in strength." This does not occur in Greek, hut may be written by 
prefixing a grave accent to an acute, thus jB^cVrev, the first syllable 
beginning low and ending high, and the last syllable being low. 
Entirely similar phenomena occur in Swedish, as I have been able to 
verify with the help of three Swedish gentlemen, Doctors Hoglund, 
Widholm, and Erdmann, who were kind enough to read to me, and let 
me examine their words. The voice, however, does not ghde through so 
large an interval in Swedish. It is remarkable that in Danish the accent 
is entirely different, and most peculiar, consisting of a check of the voice, 
while in Icelandic no trace of either Danish or Norwegian accent remains, 
though all four languages descend from the same stock. 

* All the examples given in Appendices II., III., IV. (copies of which were 
distributed at the lecture) were actually read out to the audience, chiefly 
compost d of classical teachers. In most cases, parts were first incidentally 
explained, so as to prepare the ear. Then the whole piece of poetry was 
declaimed in a mtmner calculated to bring out the full meaning and 
sonorous rhythm, as a piece of English poetry would be given at a pubHc 
reading. Finally the prose was delivered in a quiet lecture-roum style, 
which was best suited 1o its content. An attempt was thus made to 
revivify the old form of the language, and bring it home to the Ustener as 
a real Hving thing, and not a dead school exercise. 

t They are supposed to be spurious. But this is of no consequence as 
an exercise. They are at least ancient. 
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duced by the double action of quantity and accent will become 
evident : — 

hilow hilow lohighlow 
2. hilow hi highlo highlow 

low highlolow hi lowdowu 
4. hilowlo downlo lowdown 

highlowlo downlo highlow 
6. high high hilow hilowlo 

lowhigh hi downlo highlow 
8. lowlowhilow hilow hi 
hilowlo lowlohighlow 
10. highlowlo lowhi lowdown 

highlowlo Jow hilow hi 
12. hilow hilowlo highlow 

As an example of prose, nothing seemed to me more appropriate 
when reading in the pronunciation of Diony'sios of Halicai'nass'os, 
than selections from the two well known passages in which he 
describes the vowels and lays down the laws of accent and quan- 
tity. These examples with the others and the scheme of pronun- 
ciation are, for ease of reference, placed together in the Appendix. 
In every case where the vowels were nob expressed in the original 
by the simple signs a rj i a vac lov or ov, and in all cases of assimi- 
lation, I have placed the simple characters below, and I have 
even re-spelled many other words and parts of words in order to 
indicate the pronunciaoion more distinccly. By well studying 
these passages, and repeating them over and over again by sylla- 
bles, words, and sentences, till they run glibly off the tongue, the 
student cannot fail to form a decent notion of Dionysian pronun- 
ciation, which I venture to suggest for adoption in our classical 
schools and colleges, where it is considered important to un.der- 
Btand the nature of ancient Greek verse. 

But for merely historical, philosophical, or theological purposes 
this additional and difficult study of pitch accent and quantity is 
entirely unnecessary. There is, then, no excuse whatever for not 
using the Hellenic pronunciation in which Greek first came to us, 
and which has been employed in its integrity for five hundred 
years, (since the time of our Chaucer,) and, with the exception of 
a varying use affecting two letters and one combination only, 
Tj V ot, (very much less than the difference between present Edin- 
burgh and London speech,) has been employed by every Greek for 
fourteen hundred years, that is, from the time when Hengest and 
Horsa are supposed to have first brought English to our shores, 
so that it has a hoary antiquity in comparison with our childish 
upstart habits. To shew the nature of this pronunciation and its 
glaring difference from the Dionysian, I will read the last extract 
from Diony'sios respecting accent and quantity in the present 
Greek pronunciation, which I have myself been in the habit of 
using for more than thirty years.* 

♦ In Appendix IV., will be found a brief summary of the points in 
which Hellenic or Llodem Greek Pronunciation differs fix)m the Dio- 
nysian, and the passage above referred to is there printed phonetically. 

C 
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This modem Hellenic pronunciation is not at all difficult to 
anyone who can pronounce the Welsh, German, and Scotch gut- 
tural, which is in fact the only new sound to be learned. It will 
not do to confuse k and x» a-s in our present English Greek, for 
that would be as bad as to confuse h with ch in German, that is 
to say, it is utterly destructive of meaning. It is not of so much 
importance to keep y distinct from g, because g never occurs except 
when generated after the sound of ng ; but of course those who 
can learn the sound of Dutch g*, which is the same as the Ger- 
man g in Tage, should do so. The nature of the modern Greek 
accent and quantity, and the general tone of speech, is also so 
like English that they present no difficulty whatever ; whereas I 
find that the musical accent is a great stumbling-block at first, 
because it is so thoroughly un-English, and makes the declama- 
tion of Greek fully as difficult as that of French — and we all know 
how wretchedly schoolboys, as a rule, learn to read out a simple 
piece of French prose. The Hellenic pronunciation really suffices 
for everything but the study of ancient versification — a very plea- 
sant esthetical study to some minds, but, involving entirely unu- 
sual elements, which cannot be properly appreciated without much 
hard labour of a peculiar kind, certainly not suitable for general 
school purposes. It is indeed lamentable to find boys spending 
years over acquiring such an appreciation of the rules of Latin 
and Greek rhythm as will enable them to write what passes as 
Latin and Greek " verses " (they wisely don*t call it " poetry ") 
without having: any correct conception of the nature of English 
rhythm. But, be it so ; suppose that musical accent is too trouble- 
some to be acquired in conjunction with the preservation of 
quantity, but that a knowledge of the laws of classical rhythm is 
indispensable, and hence a knowledge of the quantities also in- 
dispensable, is it necessary to neglect the Hellenic stress, as 
corapulsorily marked on every word, and force an entirely foreign 
habit, that of the modem Latin stress, upon ancient Greek? 
Because we want to keep the quantities, must we, when we other- 
wise preserve Hellenic pronunciation, make such blunders as 



* In Dutch also our English sound oig in.go never occurs except when 
generated by a following sound. It is necessary that those who consider 
it "impossible" for a language to have no such soimd as g hard, should 
bear this in mind. Our English g is even a great difficulty for Dutchmen 
to overcome, as they are not generally conscious of the generation of this 
sound from h when k ends a word and b ot d begins the next, as in 
atrijkbout, pronounced nearly as arpaigbaovr ; and g never occurs other- 
wise in their own language. The reality of this change (which depends 
upon a general rule of Dutch pronunciation) is vouched for by Donders 
(I)e Physiologie der Spraakklanken — the physiology of speech-sounds with 
especial reference to the Dutch, Utrecht, 1870, p. 23), and by Land {Over 
Uitspraak en Spelling — on pronunciation and spelling, especially in Dutch, 
Amsterdam, 1870, p. 31). The latter says : — " In English this rule does 
not hold good : Bra<^ord is not treated as pla^/orm, nor teuckbone as 
hugbeox" that is, the English do not say Bra(i^ord and ba^^one as a 
Dutchman naturally would. 
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apdpoa'iros, €$pi,Tr'ibi<r, a'o(f>*OKKla', ai'trxi^oSf TrejraiBcP'fievoSy of '€» P Not 
at all. Surely anyone wbo has learned music, or heard a Scotch 
song, or has even shouted in a chorus of ** God save the Queen " 

IScat'ter her I en'emies I and — make — them — I fall ! — | 
13 2|222lllllll|4 2| 

knows that short syllables may have a sharp strong stress, and 
long syllables may have very little stress. This has led me to 
observe that it is possible to retain the Hellenic pronunciation 
in its integrity, but by restoring the quantity only — ^which cer- 
tainly renders the speech strange, but by no means unintelligible 
to a modem Greek — to obtain the rhythmical laws of Greek verse 
as laid down by grammarians, certainly without the grace given 
to it by Greek musical accent, but at the same time without the 
great additional trouble which that causes to English organs. 
After learning to say ap'Opoirosy efipiTrcdia-f o-o<^o*cXt <r, etrxi'Xost, 
Xopt'ov, Trenedefipevos, e/St'^oi', with the modem Greeks, it surely 
does not require much labour to introduce quantity and say 
av'Bptanos, tfipmCblo't (roffiOKKVo', ato-^t'Xo, \(opi'ov, ireTratdejS/ifv'op, 
€p'$lxov {eHrjxoVf )8 doubled for quantity). Certainly, if it is worth 
while spending years over Greek versification, it is worth spend- 
ing a week over acquiring some sort of a key to its meaning, such as 
this would furnish.* 

There is thus a choice out of three ways of pronouncing Greek, 
the Dionysian, Hellenic, or Quantified Hellenic. The Dionysian 
enables us to realise the Greek rhythms which Horace heard and 
imitated; the Hellenic enables us to realise Greek as it was spoken 
from the date of at least the Sinaitic Manuscript of the Testament 
(always excepting i;, oi, v,) and to be intelligible to existing Greeks ; f 
the Quantified Hellenic enables us to make a quantitative rhythm 
when necessary, while retaining Hellenic accent and Hellenic 
vowel sounds. The last is artificial, the other two are real. In 
one of these three ways, then, I submit that the problem of Greek 
pronunciation may be solved, and I earnestly hope that whatever 
plan may be finally adopted, our present monster, the motley 
descendant of a practical joke, at once unhistorical and un- 
echolarly, will soon be assigned to the limbo of forgotten errors. 

* To shew the efFect of this thoroughly artificial method, I have, in 
Appendix lY., given the phonetic representation of the passage fi*oin 
Oidipous, which contains almost every difficulty that can arise, such as 
strong short vowels, preceding either a vowel or consonant, and followed by 
weak long vowels. 

t Three Greek gentlemen present at the Ixture told me that they 
understood the passage from Biony'sios which I read in the modem pro- 
nunciation. 



APPENDIX I. 

The Diontsian Pronukcution of Greek, 

Or that used bt Diontsius of Halicarnassvs^ b.c. 60. 

8ee Appendix VI., for the justification of this tabular arrangement. See, also, abore 

p. 10, note. 

Voioels, 

d f as dy or a in father. 

short of a, or German a in ManxL. 
If p ai as 17, or ^ in th^e. 
€ at as €, short of yj, or e in then. 

1 et as If or t in marine. 
I ci as diort of i, or Fr. tl, nearly- 
English »11. 

«» ^as », or in ore, nearly oa in goat. 
• ^ort of », or Fr. homme, nearly 

o in got. 
ov as o«« in soup. 
oO short of the ov, or as m in b^ll. 

V 01 as i>, long French u. 

V 01 OB V, short French m. 



DiphtJiongSf %c, 

VI as French ui in lut. 

av as aovfi aov<f>f or nearly as oi^^ in 

hoto followed by a faint v or/. 
€v as tovfi €ov<pt or nearly e short in 

th«i followed by u in pwll, and by 

a faint v or/. 
971; the same as ev with ri for €. 
wu as wovfi wotMpf or nearly long in 

ore followed by « in pMll, and by 

a faint v or/, 
in av &c. the <t> is heard before mutes 

and hisses only, otherwise 0. 
Spirittt* Aaper in a &c., English h„ 
Spiritut Zenis disregarded. 



Consonants. 






Mutes 
or Tenues. 

as p, with a 
little breath 
after it in ini- 
tial ITT. 

as tf with the 
tongue fully 
against the 
teeth as for th. 
as k, with a 
little breath 
after it in ini- 
tial KT. 



Sonants 
generated. 

fiv as fibv. 



vr as ¥dr. 



yK as 7i^«c. 



Nasals. 



as m. 

as n with the 
tongue against 
the teeth as 
for th.* 
y as 7i, that is ng 
in siw^w^. 



Liquids, 

p as r in ray, 
always strong- 
ly trilled with 
tip of tongue 
near the teeth. 

A as ^ with tongue 
against the 



Hisses. 
1) Asplrdtae. 

^ as / without 
touching the 
teeth with the 
lower lip. 

as ^A in ^Ain. 



X as German and 
Scotch eh in 
loch (before 17 6 
t at Ci, as Ger- 
man ch in ich ?) 

2) Other Hisses. 

p as r with voice- 
less breath fol- 
lowed by usual 
r, or as r simply. 

0- as « in «ee. 

(TV as ss in mi^^ent. 



Buzzes. 
1) Medial. 

$ aiB V without 
touching the 
teeth with the 
lower lip. 

8 as ^A in Mine. 



y as German p in 
Ta^e, Dutch ^. 
(before rf € i at 
€1, as Germany 
in sie^enP) 

2) Other Buzzes. 



<r before i9, 8,/i, ass. 
( as zz or as s-m 
in hi4-2eal. 



^ -v^ as ic<r ir<r or 
teeth as for th. \ x^ ^^ 

The letter v when final becomes /u before ^, j8, ^, and fib before ir, yrf 
before t, 71 before 7, x> and 71^ before « ; before A, p, o* it becomes 
A, p, 0* ; unless there is a pause in the sense, in which case, as before 
vowels, V retains the sound of very dental n. This change was 
often indicated in writing even in old Attic inscriptions before B.O. 403, 
and was always observed in composition with ivf ahy &c. 
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Accent and Quantity, 

Unmarked vowels to be pronounced at the ordinary pitch of the voice. 

The acute ' (or grave ^ at the end of a word) denotes that the pitch of 
the voice is to be about 3 or 3^ Tones (that is, a musical Fourth oi Fifth) 
higher than the ordinary pitch of the voice, and that the voice is to be 
stistained at that pitch as long as the vowel is pronounced, whether that 
vowel be long or short. 

The circumflex " denotes that the pitch of the voice at the beginning of 
the vowel sound (which in this case is always long) must be a musical 
Fourth or Fifth above the ordinary pitch of the voice, but, while the vowel 
is pronounced, the pitch of the voice must be gradually lowered to the 
ordinary pitch ; that is, the circumflex denotes a downtoard glide of the 
voice, as distinguished from the sustained high pitch of the acute. 

Quantity must be strictly observed. The sounds d, 17, t, w, ow, u, their 
equivalents, and the diphthongs (when preceding consonants) are long, and 
make the syllables in which they occur, long. When ai to v are written, 
as in Appendices II. and III., the vowel is shorty but the syllable is long 
owing to two following consonants, which are divided by a scarcely per- 
ceptible pause in speech, marked by a hyphen. The unmarked vowels 
o € I u are short in Bhort syllables. When av €v are short before vowels, 
they should be pronounced as aj8, €j8> only. The )3 ^ in av ew, that is 
(aovfi, eovfi, or aov<pf eovcp) arise from closing the lips more tightly after 
the ou, and are always scarcely perceptible, except when the /3 occurs 
before vowels. 

The force (stress, or loudness) of syllables may be varied at pleasure, 
and placed on different syllables according to the desire of the speaker at 
the moment. It is quite independent of either pitch (Greek accent) or 
length (quantity), both of which are absolutely fixed in character on every 
syllable. 



APPENDIX II. 

Examples op Diontsian Qcantitt and Accent. 

See explanations above. Xow means sustained at a low pitch; high 
sustained at a high pitch, down gliding from a high to a lowpitch. 

Monosyllables. 

[i) Low-short (contracted Id), 6 the, iy in, is to, 4k from, t€ and. 

■2) Low-long (contracted low), ri at at the, d if, els to, us as, 4^ out of. 

(3) High-short (contracted M), t which, tv one, fihv indeed, 8€ but, 
yhp for. 

(4) High-long (contracted high), ^ at oi which, fi^v however, 8^ truly, 
i^ six. 

(5) Down-long (contracted dSwn), 3 oh ! ^ to which, cT thou art, tts 
one, oZv therefore, rod t^s of the (mas. and fem.). 

Dissyllables, 

(6) High-long with low-long (contracted highldw), "HpTj Juno, wdvrri = 
•Kolvd'TTi everywhere, k6\'w<p = ko'X-ifoo bosom (dat.), tFalZoiv * irfi-^wy of 
children, *'Eicra>p Hector, yJfKri victory, ^fyyay = t'p'yav of works, re^x^ =* 
Tio{Hp'X" f where 4o{t shews that the liogh pitch is sustained throughout the 
diphthong), I prepare. 
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(7) Low-long with high-long (contracted lowhlgh), icoKKc^s » iroA.-A.dV 
many (aco. pi. rem.), r^vva^s souls (same), ain-obs = aov<l>'To{t<r them (ace. 
pi. mas.), fiovK'fi comisel, \aol «« Ad-i/ people (pi.), Aijt<^ Latona. 

(8) High-long with low-short (contracted Ai^Aw), Sans »''o<r-Ti<r who, 
ity5pa=&'i'-8paman(acc.), Ma — ^v-&a there, lf<r0i=t'<r-0i know, ivTa^o'vd-ra 
beings, oUris no one, iidvri »■ /i&Vi-ri prophet (voc.), &AXa =* &'A-Aa other 
things, compare &AA^ in (9). 

(9) Low-long with high-short (contracted lowht), StjaA clear things^ 
Xe(pi"*X'~P^ ^ ^ hand, ^pwrhs of light, xfiV<^bt^ useful, Ka/u€=Kd-/u^ and me, 
a(nhy^<u>v<f>'T6v him, 8€ii'^ » 9t-y<£ dreadful things, &AA^saA-Ac( but. 

(10) High-short with low-long (contracted Mldw), ^x«* — ^'X^ ^*'> 
ffekfiy "= ffi'filv to worship, ^/Aovs Mends, )f<7(tfs perhaps, Kit'KKwv of circles^ 
Ai'ol « ^-yo{ king, Chri'y = S-irvw sleep (dat.) 

(11) Low-short with high-long (contracted IShigh), Kcuc^y bad (ace., 
fem. sing.), iiob behold, h^p man, rpo(l>ii food, brood, dea* goddess, nvpa^ 
funeral pyre, ^7^ I, 0porohs mortals (ace.) 

(12) High-short with low-short (contracted hltld), \4xos bed, ^irosword, 
Irt yet, \6yos word, t6S€ this, (rr6jxa mouth, 'k6\is city, Sray when, xCya 
dog (ace.) 

(13) Low-short with high-short (contracted Idht), Kcucd evils, Sophs of a 
spear, dpcurbs bold, ifih my (neut. pi.), iroffl feet (dat.), Bths Gfod, Aihs of 
Jupiter, x^''^* of earth. 

(14) Low-long with down-long (contracted lowdSwn)^' ixBpvv — tx-Bpvy 
of enemies, fficnyats — CKriy^s to tents, Tjfias ub, *u/aos you, Bapawv = Oap-arwy 
being of good courage, dtafMis = SiZ-fivff chains (dat.), x*^P^ ^ S^' 

(16) Down-long with low-short (contracted ddwnW), kuvov — kI-vov 
him, roDSe of this, tcdurt to all, othos this, orcixc => oTi-x^ ascend, fiu^ov » 
ixiz'zov (double the « as in : these zanies « hiz-ziii'viz\ greater (neut.), o7icos 
» V'Koff house. 

(16) Low-short with down-loi^ (contracted IMAwn), Oeav of gods, 
woyw I labour, or suffer, x^^^ ^^ i^Jf fi^^'' shouting, ravvy at present, 
Zp^s thou seest, kokois « icaici;<r evils (dat.) 

See Appendix VI., Chapter xvii., note. 

(17) Low-long before high-short with low-short (contracted Idwhtlif), 
X^ploy place,- ireirotScw/i^vo* = Trtini^tovfi'iiivoff instructed, and all passive 
perfect as distinguished from present participles, b^il « 0K'<r4'i sharp (dat. 
mas.), ^v0<£$c » €v-0<£-9€ thither. 

(18) Low-long before high-short with low-long (contracted /5M>A3f^M>), 
Oiiiirovv = V'^i-nrovv Oedipus (ace), ifiv6pay=^€fj^'ir6-pay of passengers, 
wKriarluy of neighbours, 2jyofAaa-fi4yo9y » tO'Vo-fjJSa-ixi-vwv of things named, 
vvvowriff society (dat.), B€^€yfi4yois = 9€-B(^-fi4-yv<r things received (dat.), 
i(6firiu = *€Z'z6'firiv I sat, fieiduws = fil'6-ya(rf tlxdras = i-K6-r(o<r probably, 
"XotKpdTns Socrates, ArifioaOeyris = Ari-fi6(r-d4-vri<r Demosthenes. 

(19) Low-short before high-short with low-short (contracted Idhtlif), 
ikcrrpo\6yos = aa'rpo-\6-yoir astrologer, iurrvy6fios =» dC'Tv-yd-fioff edile, 
^€yo^6xos host, hpi(rroir6vos = a-pitr-roirS'yoa' working best. 

(20) Low-short before high-short with low-long (contracted Idhtlow), 
iyerlOeis = e've-rl-Olir thou placed in, *Ximy6v7i = fivrf-Ti-yrf-ioj, apurroKpari<f 
ssa-pXa'To-Kpa-ri'a aristocracy (dat.), trtpl-^pwy very thoughtful. 

(21) High-long before low-long with low-short (contracted hlghlowlii), 
Ziwrriyos = SCV-nj-wir imhappy, Jkvdpooiros = dy-dpa-icoff man, Afoj^os = 
^-dfi-Too- of Ajax, ^€<JyovT€s = ^4o6fi-y6yd-Tfff fleeing, (the 4ov here shews 
that both parts of the diphthong are equally high,) Tpictrtri = Tfx^-co'-o'i to 
Trojans, vpoa<rr€txovra =* wpoff'orf'Xoyd'Ta approaching (ace.) 
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(22) High-short before low-long with low-short (contracted h'ildwlS)^ 
yipovri ^ yt-povd-ri to an old man, <p{)\affffe — ^{t-Koxr-ffe guard (verb), 
^^oucTi they bear, fiKeiroyT€s=fi\€'ir6yd'T€(r seeing (pi.), rdxiffra^rd-xio^'ra 
most quicldy, kyiin\rov unborn, fivai^ra = fi-iravd-ro all things, *ada.vd,Toi<n 
= a'da-yd-rv-ffi to immortals, iro\4iJLoto = iro-Xi-fAv-o of battle, ^AfKptTp^wyos 
'=&fjL'(t>i'rpi-wyo(T of Amphitryon, ''OA.i;miro$ = <J-A.i;/iJ-iro<r Olympus, 



APPENDIX III. 

Specimens op the Diontsian Pbonuncution op Greek. 

The pronunciation is indicated by writing below a word the explanatory 
sign of the table of Dionysian Pronunciation, when likely to assist the 
reader. Stress'is not marked. See further explanations above, p. 16. 

A. — Anacreon, Ode 1. 

Great care has to be taken in pronouncing the monosyllables to make 
them hiffh and low as marked, and yet not to make them strong unless 
emphasis requires it. The 5i and fily especially must be noted as having 
high pitch, and yet being very weak, and running on to the preceding word. 
On the other hand, t€ is low and enclitic, that is, it raises the pitch of the 
last syllable of the preceding word provided the last syllable but one of 
that word has not already a high pitch. See remarks, p. 24. 

yly d-Tpt'5 

2. 6ik(i> b^ Kibfjiov abeiv 
4, "'E/Joora fiovvov ^x^^* 

X* 
^fi€t>/ra V€Vpa TTpdrip, 

/ii-ircr viov^'pa (4 + ou, pitch falls) 

6. Kol rifv kvpriv iirda-av, 

K^yca fxiv fjbov iOkovs 

8. *llpaK\iovs' Xipr] bi 
^-paK'\4-ov<r 

"EpoiTas &irr€(l)<iv€t„ 

&tfd'r€<l>^yi 
lO. X^^P^^^^ XoiTTOV TJlUV 

i}p(ii€S' ff kvprj yap 
12. fiovovs "Epcaras adei. 
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1. The 04\a must be very emphatic, and the emphasis may be brought 
out by making the first syllable high, short, and weak, but distinct, while 
the second syUable is low, very long, and somewhat strong. The second 
syllable of A.ryeii', though long, will necessarily not be so long. 

2. The 04\n here, though equally emphatic, will have the second syllable 
shorter, as it will run on to 8i, forming one word to English ears, but 
remaining two words to ancient Greek ears, because of the high pitch on 
the 56. Observe also the two acutes in Sh ndd^ so that the voice does not 
descend till the -fioy, and then rises on the ^-. 

3. Observe the low *a, the rise from -tos to Bk closely connected with it, 
and especially in x<>P^°-^^ *^® initial long low syllable followed by a long 
syllable with a down glide fi^om a high pitch. 

4. In ^pvra observe the high short syllable to commence with, and let 
the force and expression fall on the low second syllable -p«. The down 
glide on ^oC- can be made very eflfective. In ^x**> ^^^ ^^s^ syllable is 
long and strong, the second long, down, and weak. 

5. In ^/ufiif/a the pitch changes as in the preceding ^pon-a, but the first 
syllable is now long. In yevpUf observe the € + ow, high pitch at beginning 
and low pitch at end of diphthong. 

6. Observe the three consecutive high pitch syllables in koI t^v A<}-, 
which are very effective ; and also the high pitch on the short fl- and th6 
fall of pitch on to the long strong -iro-, of which much can be made. 

7. Make much of the Kay^ wiQi two long syllables of, which the second 
has a high pitch, and observe the three consecutive pitches in -y^ fi\v ^-, 
only the last of which glides down. The first in -yit is very strong, 
the second in ^'kv very weak. 

8. The two long low syllables followed by the high short syllable 
in ripaK\4- will require practice. 

9. Remember that there are only two high syllables in the whole line. 

10. This is a very difficult line to pronounce satisfactorily, on account 
of the long low but strong oi = v, and of the throwing of the high pitch 
on to syllables which have no force. 

11. The yh,p at the end must be weak as well as high. 

12. Much can be made of fx6yovs if treated as 04\u in 1., which see. 

B. Anacreon, Ode 2. 

This passage is selected for the nimierous oi = w. The words I. KipSra, 
2. ih(aK^Vi 3. vodwKlrjy XaywoiSf 5. IxO^ffiVy 6. opviois ir^rao'daif 7. aySpdtriy 
<Pp6vTiiia, 8. yvvai^yy 9. SfSctfO*!, 10. acvlSay anda'cay, II. iyx^tayf 12. (rlSrjpoy 
all require especial attention, on account of the high pitch falling upon 
weak syllables. Observe the great effect produced by tiie concurrence of 
a down and three high syllables in 12., with the high and down in 12. kuI 
nvp, and also of the pitch of the three last words. 

^vo-Ls Kipdra ravpois, 

<ri<r- rdo6fi-pv(r {d + ©t5, pitch sustained) 

TTobtaKCrjv Xaya)ots, 

4, KiovaL xio'ix^ dbovroiiv, 

rots lyOvaiv to vrjKToVj 
rva Xx-9 K-r 
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6. rots opvioLS Tiiraa-Oai, 

rv(T op'vi'xxr raC'de 

' rots d.vbpA(TLV ^p6vr)ixa, 

8. yvvai^iv ovk It' etxev, 

tI ovv b(b(0(r(, ; kAXKos, 

KaX'Koff 

lO. hrr' iunribciiv airdo'&v, 

&vt' ky){iu>v airivTaiv, 
&yd-T €y\'X civd-r 

\1,, vIkql h\ KoX (rCbrjpov 

KoX TTvp — Kakrj rts ov(ra. 



C. Homer, Iliad I. 

In reading hexameters the greatest care is necessary not to huny over 
weak but long syllables, and not to lengthen short but high syllables. 2. 
and 3. offer great difficulties in this respect, especially for ohKofi4vriVj fiCpl\ 
'AxaioTs, ^eiiK^v, in 2., and the numerous long syllables in 3. 

5, 37. Observe the acute after the circumflex in oloovoiffl re, kKvOI fitu ; 
the voice glides from high to low, and then jumps up again suddenly. 
Compare p. 15, note, last line. 

39. This whole line requires great care, especially eXirord rot and yTjhy fyc^a. 

40. ii €( 8^ vor4 Toi and firfpl* ^ici;o will require much practice. 

46. yvKrl ioiK(&s and 48. fierh 5' ihy criK^y fidso require especial care. 
49. Distinguish the difiference of accent in iLpyvp4oio $toio. 
Every line in this example requires separate study, and ease and cor- 
rectness is not to be gained without much practice. 

Mrjvw &€ib€, 6€a', IlryXrjtcteea) ^A^tX^os 
d-l in;Aij-i-(i-8yo 

2. ovXofiivrjv, fj fxvpC* ^A^atots iXye' iOriKev^ 

TToXkas b^ l(t)0tp,ovs yj/vx^^^ '^A'Cbi irpotayj/a/ 
4. fjpdoDVy avTovs bi kkdpia T€VX€ Kiuv€<r(riv 

aov<f>'roiz riov<p'X v»<r-<r 

ol<iiiVoi(Tl T€ wao-t — Atos b' It^K^Uto ^ovXt] — 

6. i( ov bri TaTTp&ra bLaarrjTrjv lpl(ravr€ 

raW'p Hff'T &yd'T 

7. ^Arpelbrjs T€ iva^ ivbp&Vj koL bios 'AxtXAct/s. 

&T-pJ' ixor &V-8 icfi a-x<A.-A€0i5^ 

3|C 3|C 3J5 ^ 
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34. )3^ 8' OLK^oiv irapa Olva 'nokv^koi&^oio OdKidG-qs* 
36. ^A'TTc^AXcoz^t &vaKTLy Tov rivKOjios t4k€ Arjrd' 

airo'X-Koavi ewc-Ti ri-i-KO-fioa"- 

K\v6C fx€v, * ApyvpoTo^' bs Xpifa-rjv aix(f>L^ipr}Kas 

(p. 21, 1. 20.) fA€fi, ap-y roKcr-^oa afX'(f> 

38. K^AAai; t€ (O'Oirjv, T^vibow re T<^t di/do-o-ets, 

KX'\-\avd-T€Z-zad€T)y, SO aval (r-(rl<r 

^ix(.v6€v ! et-TTore rot yapUvr^ liii vr}bv ipcxj/a 
40. 17 €^ 87} Tiori TOL Kara nl'ova firjpC^ iKrja 

t TV 

ravpoiv rfi^ aly&v, robe pLOi Kprjr}vov ii\b(op* 

dovfi-p ri fiv €-^A-5 

42. ri(T€iav ^avaoX e/xd boLKpva crotcrt fiikea-atv. 

-w -/ vf >« ^ 

lojf V a K-p V €(r-(r 

*X29 l<|)aT' €vxoP'€Vos* TOV 8' €kXv€ <l>ot/3os 'A'TToAAcoi;, 

€ov<j>-x Off f'«-A w tA-A, 

44. fii] bi Kar' OifXvixTroio Kaprjviav, x^^t^^^^^ '^VP» 

ov-\v^fib-irvo off'K 

t6^' &lxoL(nv ^xdiv aii^i]p€^id re ({)apiTprjv 

To'K-ff [M a.fx-<p e'r-p 

46. iKkay^av b' &p' d'ia-Tol ctt' &ix(s)v x^om^^o'o, 

tK-\ayi-yzaif- o-iff-r^ v 

avTov KLvrjOivTos* 6 b' ?/tc vvktI ioiK<as. 
aov<P'T €ifd-r Hk-t €-v-k 

48. efer' iireiT* airdvevOe v^&v, fMera b' lov ir\K€V, 
beiini b^ KkayyT} yiv^r' apyvpioio /3toto 

i ti^K-Kayi-yi) &p-yup4-d'0 fii-v-o 

D. Sophocles, Oedipus Rex, 1 — 13. 

This is mucli easier than C. Ohserve the monosyllabic fi^ oit in 13. 
pronounced like fi4v without any addition of final fi or (p. 

'12 riKva, KdS/xou tov 'niXai via Tpo<t)ri, 
2. rCvas TToO^ Sbpds raa-be fxot OodX^Te 

aff' 'e'd-pdff «-5 /uO d*z-z 

LKTYjpCoLS KkAbotaLV €^€(TT€llllivOl / 
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4. TToXis^' dfjLov fjL€v OvfJudfjiiToav yifJL€t, 

lZ-0 fXtU' I 

ofjLOV b^ TTaLavoav re Koi (TT€vayfxdT(av 

irri-af-vuvd-re idi dy-fi 

6. ^dyoi biKaiCiv fx^ Trap' ayyi\(ov, T€Kva, 

rj &yi-y4 r4-Kya 

&W<»)V aKov€LV aifTos c55' ikrjkvOa, 

&X-A. iv aow^-T 

8. 6 iraa-f, k\€Iv6s OlbCirovs KaXovfxevos, 

i V 

ixy, S yepaik, (i>pi.C9 ^^^^ TTpinoDV l(f)vs 

a\-A. « rj'4 (ppSfZ'Zfvf 

10. TTpb T&vb€ (jxav^iVy tCvi TpSiTia KaOioTaTe, 

inv ri-vir-p6-Tr(it i(r-T 

1%, ifjLov Trpo(rapK€Xv irav, bv(TaXyr\Tos yap hv 

&p-Kii/ H'K-ynrofr'y 

clrjv Toiivbe fxriov KaToiKT^ipdnv ibpdv. 

frjy rvafy'de /xiov vK-rl l-8pdv. 



E. — DiONYSius Halicarnassensis. 

The rhythm of prose is much more difficult than that of verse. Per- 
haps the reading of French prose is the best guide. The student had 
better break up the passage into short phrases as iKtpwvurai 5^ — raDra 
vdina — T^s kprripias — o'l/i^exotJenys t^ iri^eO/xa, &c., and then break these up 
again into feet, as indicated in Appendix VI., chap. xvii. and xviii. 

De Gompositione Verhorum, Cap. xiv. 
'Exi^coi/etrai b\ ravra irdirra rrjs ipTrjpCds (TVV€yo'va'r\s 

vtT€ rdowf>'Ta iroVrf-ra 

t6 TTV€vpLa, Kal Tov aropLaros aTrXwj (T\r]p.aTi(TOivTos ^ 

irp4ov&-fia idi a-irA. XtrBt^vd'T 

TTJs r€ yk<!i(T(n]s oib\v TTpayp.arevop.ivqs aX\' rjp€p.ov(rrj9. 

riA^i; TO, p.€v pLaKpa . . . rera/xci/oi; Xa/xj3(irct Koi bLrjveKTJ 

TOV aifkbv TOV Trv€vp.aTos' to. b\ ppayia ... If airoKomis 

ovd'T 4ov^-ix 

76 KOL p.1^ '^^'^yV TTViVpLaTOS, Koi TTJS &pTr]pid9 M fipOXp 

KivrjOtCirqs kK^ip^Tai, . . . avT^v hi T<av piaKpQv evifxovoTaTov 
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ffb a, irav iKTehrqTac Xeycrat yap ivoiyoyAvov tov 

6X<Pa tK'Tlf TC T€ VV 

oTo^aros inl TrX^iarov, kuI tov irvivixaTOS Slvod (l>€poixivov 
c-ir)f'ir-At(r-Tov nil 

TTpbs TOV ovpavov, AevT€pov b^ to 7]' oTL K(ira) irepl tt^v 

94o6(l>'T€-p6v- r}ra 

pd<riv TTJs y\<i<r(rqs Ipeffiet tov r^x^^ clkoXovOov, dW ovk 
&v(a, ^cu pL€TpC<as ivoiyo^ivov [rod oro/uaros] • TpiTov be 

fi€-rpl VV 

rb 0)' orpoyyiWeTaC re yap iv avT<^ ri arofxa, Kal 
-TreptoT^AAet to. \d\Y\y nfjv re irXrjyriv t6 TTvevjxa TT€pl Tb 

irt'ptff'T^' K'\i xt ro'ir-vfovfi-fia 

iLKpocToyLiov -TTotetrai. '^Eort b'k tjttov tovtov Tb v 

a-Kp6(r-r xv-«-T6 cV-t* t-t v Tral-XSv 

Trepl yap avTh ra x^^V o^oroKijs yevopiivrjs dftoXoyov, 
irvtyeTai, Kal arevbs iKTrliTTei 6 rjxos, ''EcrxaTov be TrivTOiV 

TC k)i •ic-irt'ir-Ti ^<^'X Toyd'Be iroW-r 

rb t* irepl Tohs 6b6vTa9 yap fj Kporriiris tov irvevfxaros 
i-»-To dW-To(r ir'v4o6fi'fi 

ylVerat, yuKpbv avoiyopiivov tov o-TofxaTos, koI ovk 

T€ VV icf) 

imXapLTTpwovTiav T<av x^*^^^^ '"^^ ^X^^* ^^^ ^^ ^paxi<^v 

Kofih'Wpv-vo'vd'T X* 

ovbiT€pov pL€v firixoJ^f fJTTOv b€ bvoTjxis Tb o* 

pofA' coiJj8-ij ^T-r6v'Z4 0'ixi-Kp6v 

bd(JTY](ri yap ro orrf/xa KpeiTTov OdTipov vqv 8c 'n\r]y7\v 

Oi-I (T-T 70 p- TOO'-T KpiT'TOV-O 

kafjLfi6v€i Tt€p\ TTiv &pTr]pCav jxaKkov, 
\&ix-fid-vl &p'r7i-pl'ati'ixa\'\ov. 



F. — ^DiONYsius Halicarnassensis, 
Ve Compositione Verhdrum. Cap. xi. 

AiaXiKTOv jxkv ovv fxiXos hi fxerpetrat btaa-TrjfjLaTi tw 

e'ic-T p'tre o<r-T « 

Keyo\iivi^ 8ta -TrAn-e iy iyyiara* Kal ovt€ iinTeCverai 
to X'vd'T t'7i-7?<r-Ta ic^ rt tc 

-TT^pa rSi; rptwr tovohv koX fifxiTovlov iirl rb <5^, oirc 

dj/urai TOV X'^P^^'^ tovtov irXelov iirl ro ^apv' ov fxfjv 
a'vl'(T€ Ki 
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iTTda-i y€ ff \4^is fj Kad' iv fiopLov \6yov TaTTOfxivrj iifi 
TTJs avTTJs Xeyerat rcicrews' aW 17 fxev iirl rrjs cJfcfes, fj 

aovip'T re rd-fft/uff oA-Aij oK-fft-wr 

V iiil TTJs papeCds, fj b* €7r' djuw^otz;. tQv b^ iLyL(\)OTipds 
Td^s rdcreis i\ov<r&v, at ix€v Karh fxCav ovXKalSriv 

ai<r Ti aff' avK-K 

irvv€(t)6apfxivov t\ov<Ti, rw 6^€i to fiaph, *d9 brj Trcpto-Tro)- 

yt<P'6ap'fA OK'Ot XCT'T 

p^ivds Ka\ovfX€V ai b^ iv h€p<a t€ koI hepta xcoph, 

eKCLTepov i(l>' kaxrrov ttiv oh^Cdv (I>v\<Ilttov <f)V(riv, koL Talis 

^ikv bKTvXK&^oi^ ovb\v Th bia p.i(TOV yoapiov ISapvTtjTos re Kal 

o^rrjTos' rats 6^ TTokvavWdfiois, oTaC t€ ttot' hf S)(nv, ff 
oK'(r T^z uA-A. u(r 5-^ 

Tov S^vv Tovov i\ov(Ta piCa iv ttoWoIs ^ap^iais lv€<m,jr 

oK'ff €/xJ-iroA-A^(r piriff Xff-T 

fj V dpyaviKTJ re fcai <^biKrj piovaa bt,aoTripLa<rC re XP^''"^* 

Op-y icfl CD CMJ-T c 

ttXcCoo-iv, . . , Tas re Xcfets rot? p.i\€0'iv viroTiTTeiv dfiot, 

Ai-o Xe^K'Crlff rvz ToV-Tti' SK-ai'V 

Kcd oif TO. ixiXrj rats ki^€(rLV. . . . to b' avTO ytverai 
icfi rriff ^K'<r aov<p'r6 tc 

Kal TTcpl Toifs pvOpiovs' ff pikv yap tt^Ci X^fts ovbevos 
oirr^ 6v6p.aT0Sf oSrc prjpLaTOs jStdfcrat Toh^ ^jfjiovovs, ovb\ 

p-flfiaroz - fii&Z'Z€r€ 

fjL€TaTidrj(nv' iXX' otds 7rap€tXr;<|>6 ttj (^wei Td^s (rvWajOd^s 

oA-Au'-cUr- pf rrj <rl CA-A 

'Til's re fxaKpd^'s Kal rd^'s /Spa^etds, TOLavrds (^vAdrret* 17 

a'Kp idi X*' aov<p-T AaV-rt 

Sfe pvOpLiKT] KoL pLOvcriK-q pL€Tafid\\ov(nv avrd^s ftetovcrat fcat 

pvd'fx icfi iS&'A-A aovfp'T fAt'Ov-ffe icfi 

av^ovaat, ware ttoWJlkis els Tdvavrla ix€Tax(op€iv' ov 

do6<p-K(Tov(Te &(r-r€ iroA-A Iff ravavd-ria p'iv 

yap rats orXAajSats &tt€v9v'vov(ti tovs xP^^^^^ akXa rots 

7&'p-T^<r ffiJK'Xafiriff fovtp-O &A-A<£ two" 

XpdvoLS rd^s crvWapas* 

V i/A-A 



APPENDIX IV, 

The Hellenic or Modern Athenun Pronuncution 

OF Greek. 

See above, p. 17, note. 

Used in Greece for the last five hundred, and with the exception of 
fit w, 01 for the last fourteen hundred years, differs from the Dionysian in 
the following points only : — 

Quantity is entirely neglected, and the differences in the length of 
vowels is arbitrary and slight, much less than in English, and simijar to 
that in Italian and Spanish. The vowels are apt to be slightly, but only 
very slightly, lengthened when strong. 

The acute ' grave ^ and circumflex " do not mark an alteration of pitch 
(which is indifferent), but of force, strcKS, or loudness, which is fixed on 
certain syllables as in English, and which in marking pronunciation is 
denoted by (•) a turned period, being precisely the same in all cases. 
Accents are entirely neglected on monosyllables, wMch become strong or 
weak according to the presence or absence of emphasis, as in ordinary 
English. Modem Athenian verses are regulated by strong syllables only, 
like the English. Examples of verses regulated by musical accent instead 
of quantity, are found even in Dionysius (App. VI. chap. iv. p. 36), and 
verses regulated by force accent begin to be universal in the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. 

71 1 V f I 01 VI ri are all pronounced as i, so that no sound of French u is 
heard, n v oi began to be pronounced as i by many speakers more than 
a thousand years ago. 

av €v 71V (ov are simple a^ 6^ i^ o(f> before mutes and liquids and simple 
afi 6/3 ifi ojS elsewhere, and the (p, jS are often the English/, v. 

The sound of i is constantly heard as a y before a following vowel, and 
constantly forms a diphthong like German at with a preceding vowel. 

The sounds of e, i make a preceding k, ff, x "^^^T palatal, as if a y was 
introduced, and change y into a y altogether. 

The aspirate is entirely neglected in speech, but is always written, and 
continues to exert its old power of changing tt r k into <p 9 x* 

fATT vr yK are mbf very dental ncl, ngg between vowels, and when v ends 
a word it is treated as ft, v, y if the next word begins with rr r k. At the 
beginning of words /xtt vr yK are simply 3, very dental d, and ^. 

rf jn-( are English ch, y, in chestf jest, but are only used in foreign words. 

» (or turned ?) is sometimes used to shew that- 1 acts as a y before a 
following vowel, and yi stands for y as the beginning of a word before 
the sounds of a o ov. 

Hellenic or Modern Athenian Pronunciation of the Extract 

(Appendix III. F.) 

The student should try the Appendix III. E in the same way, and 
actually write out the passage in a similar phonetic orthography to fix it 
better in his mind. 

At/a\€'Krov fxcv ovv ixe'Kos fvi' €fiiTovi'ov €7rf ro o^i', ov're api'€T€ 

fjurpi'TC dj/a<rri'ixaTif to K^yo^i^'vo rov x^P^'ov rov'Tov TtKi'ov €irf to 

5ya 7r€'i/(U, 05 iy{y terra, Ke ou'tc jSapf. ou fiiv a'lrarra* y^ t A€*^is t 

CTTtTOeTe "K^'pa. rov rpio'v ro'vov K€ Kad efi (xo'piov Ko'yov rarofie'vi, eiri' 
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Tis afprt'c Ke'vcre ra'trt/os. a\ i 
fA€v CTTi' ris o^ras 1 5* €iri* ns fiapi'as, 
I 5* €irt* afi^i'Vf rov 5' a(x<f)OT€'pas 
ras ra'cris exovao'i/j € /xip Kara' 
fxi'av <ri\afii'p (riy€<f)dapix€'vov ('xovtri 
ro 0^1' TO fiapi'f as 5i 7r€pia"iroixf'vas 
Ka\ov'ix€y, 6 5c cv trfpo re kc 
erc'po x^P'-'^f €Ka'r€poy €^' co^tow* 
riu iKi'ay <f>i\a'rov tpt'cip, K€ tcs /ley 
iitriXafiis ovSe'y do Si/a fi^'aov xopi'oy 
fiaprrtro's re k€ o^i'riros, res 5e 
iro\i(ri\a'fiis I'e're rtor av o'aiy, i roy 
o^fy ro'voy t'xovffa /xi'a ey voXe's jSa- 
pres Cyeariy i 5' opyayiKi' re Ke o^iki' 
fiov'cra di/affri'/xaffi' re XP^"^^ irAi'o- 



aiy, . . . ras re Xe'^is ris ne'Keffiv 
Ltrora'riv afu*, Ke ov ra fxe'\i res 
Ke'^ecriy . , , ro 8' wpro' yi'yere Ke 
irepi' rovs ptdfAov's* i fiey yap vezi' 
\e'^i5 i)vBeyo'S ovr* oyo'/xaros ov're 
pi'jxaros fit/a'zere rovs xpo'i'ovSf owJe* 
fierari'Bia-iy, a\ I'as Tapi'\i<f>e ri 
<f>i (Ti ras (TiXapa's ras re /xcucpa's 
Ke ras fipaxi'os, riatpra's <f>i\a'ri, 
I Be pi9/xiKi' Ke iiov<tikl' iiera^a'\ov<nv 
a<pra's ixiov'tre Ke a'tp^ovaej o'trre 
iroKa'Kis is ravavdi'a {rayaydya') 
jxeraxopi'y, ou yap res (riKafie's 

arretpdiyovo'i rovs XP^'"^^^ **^** '"'** 
Xpovis ras <n\afia*s. 



Quantified Hbllenic, or Modern Athenian Pronunciation of the 
PRECEDING Passage from Sophocles. (Appendix III. D.) 

See above, p. 19. 

Modem Greek pronunciation may be artificially adapted to the exi- 
gencies of ancient Greek versification, by restoring the quantities only, 
and may then be distinguished as quantified. This" is much easier for 
English organs of speech than Dionysian Greek, and, though it might 
have a strange foreign effect, would be perfectly intelligible to aU existing 
Greeks. In the followilig phonetic transcript cu represents the long sound 
of €, and ai (a ov the other long vowels. 

The student should write the examples A, B, C in the same way, and 
stady their effect as compared with the true Dionysian pronunciation. 

A reK'-ya Kad'fxov rov iraA'at ye'd rpo<l>l' 
riy'aa'VoB eB'paff rdZ'Be /xl Boaz'zere 
iKrlpi'lff K\aB'i<riy eK-ffea-refi'/xey' i ; 
iroK'iz-B ofiov ixev Blfiia^iar'ay ye/x'lf 
ojxov* 8e iraid'ycav de Kai areyay-ixar'ay. 
dyoi' BiKauoy' ixl trap ay\ye\'o»y, re'-Kya, 
a\'\a)y aKov'iy a<P'res' a>5 €At\i^a, 
o vd'cri K\iyos' itiir'ovs KaAov'/xeyos. 
oA-A w* yepaie', (ppa'z-ze'irV irpeway e<P'i(r 
irpo ruy'Be ipwyl'yf riy'ir-poir'o) KaBecr'rare 
tV<Tav-de<T I <Trep'K<rav'de<r ; oxr Be\'oy-dos av 
e/jLOv' •wpoffap-kiv* iraLV, Bia'a\'i/lros-yap ay 
I'iv riav'Be fij/ov KarlKrVpuy e'Spdy. 



APPENDIX V. 

Table of Possible or Probable Changes in the Pronun- 

cuTiON OF Greek. 

A. Periods considered and their duration. 



Number. 


Name. 


fh)m 


to 


Years. 


0. 


Formative 


origin 


first poems 


unknown 


1. 


Dialectal 


first poems 


B.C. 630 


unknown 


2. 


Old Attic 


B.C. 630 


B.C. 403 


127 


3. 


New Attic 


B.C. 403 


B.C. 300 


103 


4. 


Alexandrine 


B.C. 300 


B.C. 26 


275 


0. 


Roman 


B.C. 25 


A.D. 376 


400 


6. 


Byzantine 


A.B. 376 


A.D. 876 


600 


7. 


Transition 


A.D. 875 


A.D. 1376 


500 


8. 


Modem 


A.D. 1376 


A.D. 1876 


600 



Total known years 2406 

B. Botmdaries of these periods. 

None of these periods must be considered as bounded by sharp lines, 

B.C. 630. n€i(ri<rrpaTos collects poems of "Ofiripos. 

B.C. 403. Ionic alphabet oflSciaUy adopted in Athens. 

B.C. 300. Alexandria the chief seat of Greek learning. 

B.C. 25. About the date of reduction of Egypt (B.C. 30) and settle- 
ment of Greece by Augustus (B.C. 20). 

A.D. 376. Incorporation of Greece into Eastern Empire (actually 
A.D. 379). 

A.D. 875. Decline of power of the patriarch ^t&rios at Constantinople 
(actually extingfuished A.D. 886). 

A.D. 1376. Decadence of Eastern Empire (actual extinction A.D. 1458), 
about the time of the complete triumph of i over ri ot w. 

C. Distribution of writers in ancient Greek among these periods. 

1. "OfATjpos, *H<r(o5os, *Apxi^oxoSt ^av^id, *A,vaKp4(ap, ^ifuovidris, Earliest 

inscriptions about B.C. 660. 

2. e4oyutSf B.C. 670-485. AtVx<5Aoj, B.C. 626-466. nhnapos, B.C. 622- 

442. Kparivos, B.C. 619-422. 5o<^okA^s, B.C. 496-406. *Hf>(J5oTos. 
B.C. 484-408. Eifpnridvsy B.C. 480-406. *Aprt<t>uy, B.C. 479-411. 
eovKvmris, B.C. 471-402. 

2. (extending into 3.) ^Ap^oKldjjs, B.C. 467-393. AvtrtaSj B.C. 468-378. 

*Apiarro<f>dv7is, B.C. 444-380. 

3. (beginning in 2.) naoKpdrTis, B.C. 436-338. Eevoipuv, B.C. 446-355. 

nxdrauy B.C. 429-347. 
3. AiVx^wjs, B.C. 389-314. *ApiarT0T4\ns, B.C. 384-322. A7ifM(r04y7ls, 
B.C. 382-322. u4vav^pos, B.C. 342-292. 

3. & 4. *Eir^/covpos, B.C. 342-270. EuicAcfSTjs, geometer. 

4. (some beginning in 3.) Septuagint written {?). eeSKpiTos, *Apx*M^5i7j, 

B.C. 287-212. *Api(rro<pdyri5, inventor of accent marks, circa B.C. 
264. *Apl<rTapxoSf grammarian, his pupil. IIoAtJ^ios, B.C. 102-128. 
Aiovx/ffios *A\tKapvacra'€vSi circd B.C. 60. AiSStopoSf of Sicily. 
4. & 6. ^rpdfiwyf B.C. 60-A.D. 20. 
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6, n\o^apxos, A,J). 50-120, AowKmvij, A.D. 120-200. 'A^^ioi^^ A.D. 
136-170. navffopids, circa A.D. 170. ^Hpw^idj/ds, circa A.D. 170. 
*npiy4injs, A.D. 186-251. (Feeling for Quantity and Pitcli Accent 
lost in late 5.) 
6. & 6. Xpv(r6<rT0fjL0Sf A.D. 347-407. (Force Accent only used.) 
6. Sinaitic, Vatican, and Alexandrine Manuscripts of New Testament, 
and parts of Septoagint, the oldest Greek MSS. ; all in capitals or 
unci^s. No orthography of works written prior to this period is trust- 
worthy, except that in ancient monuments. 

D. Distribution of Sounds of Letters atnonff these Periods, 

The uncials or capital letters are the Greek characters as used exclu- 
sively to the end of A.D. 375 at least. The small letters have the Dionysian 
senses assigned in I., p. 20. The figures 0., 1», &c., refer to the periods, 
and shew the times during which the sounds indicated by the small letters 
were probably given to the initial uncials. All reasons and references 
are designedly omitted, as they would involve a separate and rather exten- 
sive treatise, but some will be found in the annotations to Appendix VI., 
below. Only the Attic, and subsequently the " common" dialect, that is, 
only literary Greek, is taken into consideration. 

A long, 0. to 8. a, varying shades from a in ally to a in father and a in ask* 
A short, 0. to 8. a, varying shades as before. 

Ai, 0. to 3. and later (?) m. In 4. cm with faint i. From end of 4. to 8. a* 
AI, 0. 1. oi (?) German ai. In 2. ^r (?) English long tin bite. From 4. to 

8. 17 or ^ m there^ the long of e. 
AT, 0. 1. 2. aoi/(?) German au. From 3. to 5. (?) oowiS, with tightened 

lips, OOW0 before mutes and hisses. From 6. to 8. ojS^ tup. When 

short before vowels it may perhaps have been always a/3. 
B, 0. (?) b initial, /3 = German to, between vowels. From 1. to 7. iS* 

In 8. fi or V. See p. 47, note. 
r before sounds of a, 0, ov. In 0. g initial and y = Dutch g, between 

vowels. From 1» to 8. 7. See p. 47, note. 
r before sounds of c, «, v. In 0. to 3. (?) 7. From 4. to 7. (?) palatal 

as ^ in German siegen. In 8. ^. 
rr, 0. to 8. 7i r, where 71 = ng in sing, and V was sounded as above. 
TK, 0. to 6. (?) 7|ic —nk in. think, varying to yig, &c., compare Mil, NT. 

In 7. (?) and 8. 7^ g aang in. linger^ and, when initial, g only. 
rx, 0. to 8. 7i X, where 71 = «^ in sing, and X was sounded as below. 
A, 0. (?) very dental d, when initial, but Z ^ th in soothing, between 

vowels. From 1. to 8. always 5. See p. 47, note. 
E, 0. (?) corresponding to subsequent E, H, EL In 1. and 2. probably 

variable when long, having the sounds afterwards written H, £1, 

which see. From 1. to 8. short, as c, ^ in met, French ^, Italian e aperto, 
EI, 0. & 1. possibly €«, as ei Spanish, Italian, or French in conseil. In 

2. at least occasionally I, or ee in see ; and perhaps occasionally €«, 

cases inseparable. In 3. 1 more common (?). From end of 4. to 8* « 

universal. 
ET, refer to AT. In 0. 1. 2. eov (?) Italian eu. From 3. to 5. (?) fowjS, with 

tightened lips, €ov(f> before mutes and hisses. From 6. to 8. efi, t<p. 

When short before vowels it may ptirhaps have been always ejS. 
F in 0. & 1. (?) ov, forming a diphtiiong with following vowel as u in 

Italian uomo, uovo, Spanish huevo ; but 3 before a consonant. 
Z, 0. (?) some substitute for the original sound which generated 

Sanscrit/ From 1 . to 4. and perhaps to early 5., z initial occasionally, 

and generally z when no vowel preceded ; but generally zz when a 

vowel preceded. From late 5. to 8. «.> See pp. 43, 44, notes. 

E 
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H, 0. to 2. used for both vowel and breathing ; 3. to 8. used for vowel 
only. 

H as apiritua asper 0. (?) strong English and German k ; becoming 
weaker through 1. and 2. till it fell into the weak English and modem 
Indian jerked utterance of following vowel, without preceding 
flatus. From 3. to 8. lost in Attic and common Grsek. In 3. it was 
not even written. In 4. its writing was revived, but possibly it 
was no more sounded than in French and Spanish now. From 
middle 6. to 8. never sounded. The splrittM lenia was perhaps 
never sounded. 

H as vowel, 0. to 3. -»; not differing from long €, or ^ in there, French e. 
Possibly in 4 to 6. it may have become more like i, that is perhaps 
French tf, Italian e ekiuso. Occasional confusions of e « w occur in 
late 6. In late 6. and 7. practice varied much between rj and i ; but 
in 8. I alone prevailed. 

Hi, 0. to early 4. rjt, faint i, nearly as ay in English pay, say, before a 
pause. In late 4. to 8. as H vowel, which see. 

HT, refer to AT. From 0. to 1. (?) iiov. From 2. to 6. riovfi, rtov<f>. From 
6. to 7. 71$, 71^, varying in 7. to ij8, i^. In 8. ifi, Kp only. 

e, in early 0. some variant of the sound which generated d-h in San- 
scrit, then perhaps rh, passing to r0, or nearly th in eighth. In 1. 
to 8. possibly 6 only. See p. 46, note. 

I long, 0. to early 6. 1, as ee in feet. From late 6. to 8. not distinguished 
from I short. 

I short, 0. to 8. short of ee iafeet, varying to i in^t. 

K 0. to 8. If, or c in can, varying occasionally by becoming palatal, 
and even, dialectally, confus^ with ch (compare kirk, church) 
before sounds of €, i. 

KH> used in oldest inscriptions for X, when X had not been introduced ; 

always = x(0- . «. « . 

K5, used in some old inscriptions for H ; = ic<r or x<^ (?)• See p. 43, note. 
KT, initial, probably always introduced an escape of air between k and 

T, as now ; but xt is often said now. 
A, always X, a very dental I. 
M, always ju or m. 
Mil, from 0. to 6. the voice of fx was probably prolonged after the nasal 

orifice was closed, and before v was produced, thus generating b, and 

forming fibv. In 7. & 8. the ir quite disappeared, and fib resulted, 

which reduced generally to b initially. 
N, always v, a very dental n, but assimilated always to following A, M, 

P, 2 and becoming M before n, and then treated as Mn. 
NT, refer to Mil. From 0. to 6. probably pdr with very dental generated 

d. In 7. & 8. 1/d, and initially very dental d. 
NTZ, in 7. 8. a modem combination used to express English J in Jot, 

Italian yi in gii*. 
H, 0. to 6. possibly x^*, see p. 43, note. In 6. and 7. varying with K<r. 

In 8. Kff. 

0, in 0. (?) corresponding to subsequent O, Xl, OT. In 1. & 2. 
probably varying when long as fl and AT, which see ; compare 
E. When short, possibly occasionally oo in foot, and always so 
before a vowel, see OI. In 3. to 8. always (?) o (except in Ol, OT)» 
or French o in homme, Italian o aperto, nearly English o in hot. 

01, 0. 1. to early 4. (?) ovX, like French out. During 4. varying with 
^ V OT French u long, or some similar sound, which became established 

in late 4. and lasted through 7., although in 7. the sound varied as 
I, and in 8. it is entirely t. 
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OT, 0. 1. 2. occasionally perhai)S o + ov, like English au + oOf or like 
English know before a pausiB. Then the first element disappeared, 
and ov ^ oovD. too was only heard. In 3. to 8. a digraph for ov = 
French ow, or oo in too only. See T. 

n, always ir, except m Mil, which see. 

nH, in some early inscriptions, a digraph for ♦. 

ns, in some early inscriptions, a digraph for V. From 0. to 5. (?) (fxr 
(see p. 43, note), then inr. 

ITT initi^, probably always introduced an escape of air between v and t, 
as now ; but (fn is often said now. 

Q, imcertain, either «, or Hebrew p, old Latin Q ; soon disused. 

P, probably strong dental trill with tip of tongue. 

PH, medieval form ^, found only in PHOf AI5I in one inscription from 
Corcyra (Curtius Grundz., 4 ed. p. 446), uncertain whether aspi- 
rated p was ever heard except dialectally or pedantically, never 
used in Attic. 

% 0. to 8. (T or « in sits, but e in SB, 2A, 2M initial, and probably 
always z when final before B, A, A, M, N following in same phrase. 
B2, a:§, MS, N2 never occurred. Perhaps in AA2 the 2 remained 
o- as in German Hals. 

T, always t, a very dental t, with tongue as far advanced as for English 
thf favouring the utterance of rB and rendering ro" (which never 
occurs in Greek) almost impossible. 

TZ, 7. 8. a modem combination to represent the sound of English eh in 
ehifif Italian e in ci. 

T, 0. 1. 2. possibly ow, or oo in food, and even short as oo in foot. Pro- 
bably retained in that sense in AT, ET, old OT. When in 3. it perhaps 
became w, a sound like French w, OT was used for long oo in food 
in Attic, and even for short oo in foot dialectally. IVom 4. to 6. 
Vj or French u. In 7. use varied between v and i. In 8. always t. 

TI, earliest sound uncertain, perhaps ovi, see OI. After T assumed v 
sound, perhaps sounded as wt, that is, as French ui in lui, and re- 
mained so to 6. (?), varying perhaps with simple v. In 7. varying 
between v and i. In 8. i only. 

♦, refer to 0. In early 0. some variant of the sound which produced 
Sanscrit b'h. Then perhaps irA, leading to ir^, as in German 
pfaUf and in 2. to 8. ^, or Hungarian/, that is, / without allowing 
tiie lower lip to touch the upper teeth ; varying in 8. with English/. 
See p. 46, note. 

♦:S, an old Attic digraph for V, probably ^<r. 

X, refer to e and ♦. In early 0. somie variant of the sound which pro- 
duced Sanscrit ff'h and h. Then perhaps kA (as initial k in komm 
in many parts of Germany), and passing into icx, and 2. to 8. x 
prevailed. See p. 46, note. In 1. before sounds of «, t, X becomes 
German ch in ichy and this may have occurred at a much earlier 
period ; see P. 

X2S, an old Attic digraph for H, probably x^f see p. 43, note. 

V, possibly 0. to 7., (pa rather than iro-, but in 7. & 8. apparently fixed 
as ir<r. See p. 43, note. 

n, the long of O, but possibly always w, or Italian o aperto, nearly Eng- 
lish aw in law, as now ; but since late 5. not distinguished from O. 

n<, 0. to early 4. perhaps wX with faint and vanishing {, but late 4. to 8. 
only Of. ^ 

AT, the same as »ov, and then wovfi, wowp, and finally, wjS, w(f> ; see AT 
andET. 



APPENDIX VI. 
DioNYSius ON Greek Pronunciation. 

Translated extractB, with explanatory notes, from the treatise by Aipyij^aioSf 
irtpl avvd^tretos oyofidrwPy or the Collocation of Words. The parts in [] 
are abbreviated. The Greek word used is added, whenever it seemed 
desirable for the Reader to know the precise expression employed in the 
original. The parts in *< " are given in Greek as examples (E and F, 
Appendix III., pp. 27 — 29.) Only those parts of the treatise which bear 
on pronunciation are noticed. The chapters follow Schaefer*s edition, 
Leipzig, 1808 ; and Tauchnitz*s stereotype edition, Pion. Hal. Opera 
Omnia, Vol. 6, 1870, which can be obtained separately for about a 
shilling. 

Chaptbb- II. — By collocation I mean any method of placing the parts of 
ipeech (r^p rod ^6yov fiopluv) beside each other. These are called by 
others iiie elepients of reading or writing {(rroix^Ta rTjs \4^€ws). [B€oS4k' 
TTis and *Afn<rror4\ris admitted only three — nouns, verbs, and conjunctions. 
Subsequent writers, especially the Stoics, raised them to four, distinguis];ied 
conjunctions and articles. Then nouns were divided into adjectives and 
substantives. Afterwards others disassociated pronouns from nouns, 
adverbs from verbs, prepositions from conjunctions, and participles from 
adjectives.} But however many we choose to consider them, the connec- 
tion and juxtaposition of these parts of speech form what are called phrases 
(icwAo, members) ; and the union (a^fxovla) of phrases completes periods 
{'K€pi6hov5)f which together constitute the whole of what is said {rhv 
(fiixiravra \6yov)^ 

Chapter hi. — AU writing or speaking (A^fts) by which we symbolise 
thought, must be in verse (f^fifACTpos) or in prose {After pos)* [To shew the 
effect of the collocation of words in each kind, examples are given from 
Jlomer, Od. xvi. 1-16,* and Herodotus, i. 8, 9, translated from the Ionic 
to the common dialect.] 

Chaptek IV. — ^To inake you better feel the force of collocation in, poetry 
and prose, I will take some passages which are allowed to be weU con- 
structed, and by altering the arrangements (rhs apfxoulas fieradeU) I will 
change the character botti of the verse and the prose. First take these 
lines of Homer, H. xii. 433-5. 

&AV ^x®''> ^<rT€ rdXca^ra yvv^i x^P*^'^ a\Ti$^St 
^t'(e ffrad/xhy l^x^^^^ '^^ eXp^oyf ifupls ky4\i{fi 
iffdiovff*, %va TcouaXv hxui4a fjucfOh^ Uprirq^i, 

This is in perfect heroic, dactylic hexameters. Now by merely chang- 
ing the order of the words, I wiU make the lines into tetrameters, and, ixK 
place of heroic, accentual {irpoa(pBiKohs)f thus 

&XA* ^ou, fiflTc yvv^ x*P*^Tts rdKavra &A.7}9^^, 
^t' elptou iifi<p\s Kod crradfjihv t^x*^^^ MKkci 
l<r(iQ)vff V &c(Kca Traiffly Upotro [sic] fju(r06u, 

♦ Of course Aiouii'ffios had no conception how to pronounce "Ofinpos 
except as he himself pronounced ; yet he goes on to speak of the beauty of 
the passage which ** seducer and bewitches the ^ar," (ivdyerai Kai KT^Aci 
Tcbs hKodSf) and to shew that this effect does not depend on the woirds used 
\i\\i ou their collocf^tioQ, 
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These are bo called Priapean or ithyphallic verses, like 
ol fi4$Ti\os, &s \4y€rait rod veov Aiov^trov, 

6t^{f(av UtiXovffiaKhv Kife<f>a7os vaph r47\^JM.* 

Chapter x. — After these definitions we have to speak of what a person 
should aim at who wishes to put a composition M^tv) well together (<ri/y- 
Ti^eVai), and by what rules he will attain his end. The two principal aims 
(T€Xiic(^TaTa), as I conceive, which those who wish to write good verse or 
prose should desire to attain {i<j>U(r6(u Jfl) are pleasure to tiie ear {ri riBoy^) 
and beauty to the mind (t^ KoKhif), 

Chap. xi. — Now there are four principal elements of pleasure to the ear 
and beauty to the mind, — music (/acAos, difference of pitch), rhythm (fvOfxhSf 
division of time), change (ftcrajSoX^, avoidance of uniformity), and the 
result of these three, appropriateness {rh vpcirhv). Under what is pleasing 
(t^i' Ti^ov^y), I class elegance {t^p &paLv), grace (rV X^P»»')> flowingness 
(tV fiKTToixlav) j sweetness (t^i' 7AwK<5T9jTa), persuasiveness {rh iridavhu), and 
such like. Under what is beautiful (rh Ka\hy)f I put magnificence (r^y 
HeyaKoirpdiretay), weight (rh $dpos)j solemnity (r^y trefiyoXoylay), dignity 
{rh i|^ft»/xa), persuasiveness (rh irWayoyf as before), and such like. 

Now I said that the ear is pleased first with music, then with rhythm, 
next with change, and above all with appropriateness. For the truth of 
this I appeal to experience, which cannot be accused of misleading in 

♦ This third line is added from *H(pat(rri<ov, as explained by Schafer, 
who translates : " Non sum profanus, ut dicitur : Bacchi juvenilis ex bene- 
ficio et ipse sacris initiatus adsum, dum vespertinus iter facerem juxta 
Peliisiacum paliidem." The eh^pyeairis is also from *ll<pat(rri(oy, as the 
MSS. of Aiovv'a'tos read ipyaaiTis. Mr. E. M. Geldart, Cambridge (New) 
Journal of Philology, 1869, p. 160, as quoted by Dr. Wagner, in his Medi- 
eval Greek Texts, Pireface, shews that these lines, and the transformed 
lines of Homer, if read as modem Greek (period 8.), would give, rather 
rough, crixoi iroXtriKot, or the usual modem verse. By improving the 
transposition (as Dr. Wagner suggests, but since he reads tlploy and not 
efpioyf I have altered his arrangement somewhat) they can be made still 
better, thus (writing the modem pronunciation as in Appendix IV., p. 31, 
with stress mark), 

oA. 9'xoy o'ffre ra'Xayra -XiBi'ff yipi' xcp^t'TtJ, 
i*T€ <rra$fio'y Kf I'piov e'xovff afK^i'tr cwe'Aict 
Kra'^ovff t'ya a'ptro Tfffi'y ixicBo^y ai/cea, 

where ai forms a monosyllable like our long u The three Priapean lines 
are also fairly modem, except in the altered word €i€pyf(rlris, which may 
not yet be right, and ipyaffljjs vws, or some such phrase, may be correct, 
in which case the modem Greek would read 

OV ficfit\OS, 05 A6'y€T€, TOW UC'OV AlOVt'ffOV, 

Kayo' 8' €{ €pya(ri'is irtos opyiazfie'yos t'Ko 
oBe'fiov Tli\ovaiaKO'y Kpcip^'os irapa' re'XfM. 

However, there is no occasion to resort to this absolute neglect of quantity, 
particularly as Aiovx/ffios upholds it. We may only consider that by trrixovs 
irpoa'<pdiKohs he meant verses in which the effect of high pitch was increased 
by superadding stress, so as to give it preponderance over mere quantity, 
producing much the same effect as the quantified Hellenic of p. 31, above. 
This would do no more force to pronunciation than we are accustomed to 
hear in the popular sing-song delivery of English ballads. 
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feelings common to ill. Is not everyone led away and enchanted with 
one melody {fxeXMas), and indifferent to another? and feels at home 
(olK€tovrcu) with one set of rhythms, and is annoyed with another ? Why, 
I myself have seemed to learn, even in the most crowded theatres, that 
we have all of us a natural instinct {olK€i6rr}s) for good melody and good 
rhythm, for I have seen an excellent and skilful lyrist (Kidapiffrifs) hissed 
off hy the crowd for having struck a single false string, and thus spoiled 
the music, and I have seen a first-rate piper (av\7ir^s) suffer the same 
punishment, when, hy hlowing unsuitably or not compressing his lips, he 
has made a false note, or, as they say, "played out of tune." Yet if you 
ask any private man to take the instrument and do what he blamed the 
others for missing, he would not be able. Why so ? because this is a por- 
tion of science {iviffT-fiixri) in which all have not shared, whereas the other 
arises from a natural feeling. And I have seen the same thing as regards 
rhythm, how every one has been angry and annoyed, when some one played, 
or moved, or sang out of measure, and destroyed the rhythm. Nor is it 
right to say that melody and rhythm give pleasure and all are bewitched 
by them, but changes and appropriateness have not the same elegance 
and grace, and do not affect all hearers in the same way, because we know 
that they perfectly enchant us when they are rightly executed, and when 
they are wrongly produced they occasion great annoyance. Who would 
not agree with me ? It seems, indeed, that if instrumental or charming 
vocal music or graceful dancing were thoroughly well executed, and 
yet had not the proper changes, or ceased to be appropriate (rov 
vpiirovTos aTrovXavridiifrris), our weariness (6 K6pos) would be severe (jSaptj), 
and the unsuitableness of the conclusion to the premises would be unplea- 
sant. I am not employing an illustration which is foreign to my subject. 
For the science of public oratory (tj t5>v ttoKitikSov xSycay iirurr'fitA.'n) is itself 
a part of music, and differs from instrumental and vocal music in quantity, 
not in quality (t^ iroo-^, owx^ ^y iroif). In oratory itself,'words {at Ac^fis) 
have melody, and rhythm, and change, and appropriateness, and the ear is 
therefore dfelighted with the music, led away by the rhythm, loves the 
changes, and in especial desires appropriateness (t^ olKetovt used as a syno- 
nym for rh TTpevoy). The difference is one of degree {kut^ rh /xoAAov koX 
^rrov). 

** The music of speech* is measured by a single interval, which is, as 
nearly as possible, that called a Fifth. It does not rise in pitch above 
thi-ee Tones and a half,t nor is it depressed in pitch more than this 
amount. Moreover, the whole utterance during one part of speech, (that is, 
a whole word, see Chapter ii., p. 37), is not delivered at the same pitch of 
the voice, but one part of it is at a high pitch, another at a low pitch, and 
another at both. Of those which have both pitches, such as are of one 
syllable have a low pitch imperceptibly blended with the high, J and these 
we call circumflexed. But such as are of several syllables keep the two 
pitches apart in distinct places, each place retaining its proper nature. § 

■ ' ■ III II ^ 

* See the Greek, Appendix III., F, supraf p. 28. 

t Which measure a Fifth, C to D one Tone, D to E one Tone, E to F 
half a Tone, F to G one Tone, — total C to G, or a Fifth, three Tones and a 
half. In Norwegian the interval is said by Prof. Storm, to be usually a 
Fourth, and in Swedish it is said by Weste to be about a Third or less. 

t That is, the voice fflides from the high to the low pitch, and does not 
Jump from high to low. 

§ That is, one pitch does not glide into the other, but each is distinctly 
separated, as the notes on a piano. 
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In dissyllables there is no space intermediate between high pitch and 

low pitch. But in polysyllabic words, of all kinds, there is but one syllable 

which has the high pitch among many which have the low pitch. On 

the other hand, vocal and instrumental music uses a greater number of 

intervals," not only the Fifth, but, beginning with the Octave, plays the 

Fifth, the Fourth, the Tone, and the Semitone, amd, as some think, the 

Quarter-tone {dUffis)* distinctly, and does not hesitate to subordinate the 

, words to the air, instead of the air to the words, as we may see by 

j several instances, and among others from the melodies which Evpnri^rjs 

I has put into the mouth of *E\4vri when addressing the chorus, in his 

I 'Op4(rT'ns (v. 140-3) : 

a'7yat orTyat \iVKhy ^xuos iLp$6Krjs 

iLvoirp6fiar' iKe7<r* a'ir6vpoBi Koiras.f 

For in these lines (nya. u7ya, XevKbv are sung (/ueAySetTa*) to one note 
{i<p* kvhs <l>d6yyov)y although each of the words has both low pitch and 
high pitch (Bapiias t€ rdirfis ?x** ''^^ o^elas, the rdcets or pitches here 
referring to the frpoatpSias or accents). Then the word ApjBuATjs is sung 
with the second and third syllable at the same pitch (iirl ficarrj ffvWafiy 
r^v rpirriv dfiSroifov lx*0» although it is impossible {&fi7}x^^o^ ivroSf not to 
be managed by any contrivance) for one word to receive two acutes 
*^ {ol€ias)%. Again, in Tt^etTc, the first syllable is lower {fiapvrepa), and the 

two following are both acute and in imison (6^{fTovot re koI bix6<p<avoi). In 
KTVKure the circumflex {6 vepKnraap.hs) has vanished, for both syUables 
are spoken at the same pitch (/a*^ \4')ovTai rda-^i). Also a'n{mp6$are does 
not receive the acute accent (irpo(ry5fai' 6^€7av) on its middle syllable, but 
the pitch (rd(ris) of the third is thrown back on to the fourth. § 

* The diesis, in Greek music, has several meanings. In the enharmonic 
mode in which the Semitone was divided into two nearly equal parts, each 
was called a diesis, thus : the lengths of three strings being as 30, 31, 32, 
the first and last Semitone apart, and the middle one would be a Quarter- 
tone from either. 

t Dindorf 's text is 

aTyuy (nya, Kiinhv ^x'^^^ iip&^\7)s 

&iroTrph fiar^ iK€i<r^ kirovpS fioi Koiras. 

These are the first lyric lines in the tragedy. The remarks of Aiopv'<nos 
refer, of course, to the music he himself heard, which is scarcely likely to 
have been the same as that used when the tragedy was first represented, 
B.C. 408, more than three centuries before his time. Mr. Geldart (Modern 
Greek Language in its relation to Ancient Greek, Oxford, 1870, p. 63) 
points out that similar discrepancies occur in the modem Greek setting of 
words to music, where " the musical rhythm modifies the natural or accen- 
tual, by the non-coincidence of its ictus, and by the lengthening (or rovii, 
as the Greeks called it) of certain syllables." Instances of similar dis- 
regard to force-accent in Italian and English music are also quite common. 

X Aiovi/ffios is forgetting the case of an enclitic which may put a second 
acute accent, as the following hl^ovol t6. 

§ This passage establishes witiiout the least doubt that the difference of 
acute and grave was to Aioifv'aios a difference of pitch only, quite inde- 
pendently of force or length, and results in the rules given in Appendix I., 
p. 2 1 , and explained in text, pp. 1 2 to 1 7, and exemplified in Appendix II. , p. 2 1 . 
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" Rhythms* are treated in the same way. For utterance, when unac- 
companied "by milsic, (or, in usual prose, ireC^Xe^is is used in both senses,) 
neither forces nor interchanges the lengths of syllables in any noun or 
verb, but preserves long and short syllables as it has received them by 
nature. Yet the arts of rhythm and music transform the lengths of syl- 
lables by lessening and increasing them, so that they often make them 
pass into their opposites. For they do not gauge their times by the syl- 
lables, but the syUables by their times." 

After shewing the difference between music and speech (jf Sta<t>€p€i fiovctK^ 
KoyiKTJs) it remains to be said that the melody of the voice (jrjs (fxovrjs 
fif 1^05)1 not in singing (rrjs tpSiKris) but in ordinary tones (if^tA^j), although 
it is pleasant to &e ear, should rather be called melodious {eufjk€\hs) than 
in melody (^/Li/i«A^s), and the symmetrical arrangement of this melodious 
utterance in the duration of words (that is, in quantity, iv toTs )(jp6pois ruu 
fiopiofif) makes it rather rhjrthmical {<siipvdfxo$) than in rhythm (^ypvdfios).f 

Chapter xlii. — From all these we have to construct beauty in the 
arrangement of words, and hence to be pleasing. The cause is to be 
sought in the nature of letters (^ r&u ypaixijAruv <f>6ai5) and the power of 
syllables (^ twv avWafiwu Huafiis) out of which words are woven. 

Chaptbrxiv. — There are certain principles (if>x*^) i^ himian and articu- 
late speech (ivdpBpov (fiwyrjs) which cannot be further analysed and are 
called elements {aroix^ta) and letters (ypdfiiJLara) ; — letters because they 
are indicated by strokes {ypOL^tiais)^ and elements, because every soimd of 
the voice derives from them, and resolves ultimately into them. Now 
these elements and letters have different natures* The first distinction 
consists, as ^Kpiffr6^€vos the musician shewed, in some being vocal sounds 
{<poivhs) and others noises {^6<povs)\ the former consist of the vowels 
{<p(avi\evra), and the latter of all the rest Tra Xoiirh. -ndma). The second 
distinction consists in that some of those which are notj vowels are able to 
produce some kind of whizzing, hissing, or clacking noises {poi^ovy (rvpiy/xby, 
Toinrv(riJLhp)f and such like, but others have neither voice (<^«i'^s) nor noise 
{\p6<f>ov)f and cannot be sounded by themselves. The latter are said to be 
voiceless {li<pci>ya) and the former semi- voiced {rjfilifxopa). Those who adopt 



♦ See Greek text. Appendix Til., F. p. 29. 

t All these distinctions are enforced for Latin 'by Cicero, " Esse ergo in 
oratione numerum quendam non est difficile cognoscere." — Orator, § 183. 
" Est autem in dicendo quidam cantus obscurior in quo illud etiam no- 
tandum mihi videtur ad studium persequendae suavitatis in' vdcibus. 
Ipsa enim natura, quasi modularetur hominum orationem, in omn! verbo 
posuit aciitam vocem, nee iinjt pliis, nee a postrema syllaba citra tertiam.** 
— Ibid. § 67. And in many other places from the same work, which shew 
that the elements of accent were the same in both languages, and were by 
both writers considered ** natural," although the feeling for them has so 
utterly perished in the greater part of Europe that they appear thoroughly 
«n-natuTal to Englishmen and other nationalities. The same is also true 
of quantities. Compare Cicero, " omnium longitiidinum et brevitatum in 
soms, sicut acutarum graviimique vocum jiidicium ipsa natiira in auribus 
nostris coUocavit." — Ibid. § 173. 

t There is no ** not " in the text, but it is evidently wanted for the 
Sense. The correction generally made is to turn " vowels'* into " conso- 
nants,'* but consonants are never mentioned as such, aud the previous 
division is into vowels and " the rest,'* that is, vowels and non- vowels. 
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• 

a tripartite division of the first or elementary powers of the voice, apply* 
the term voiced (<puirfi€pra) to those which can sound either alone or vrith 
others, and are perfect in themselves (avToreArj), and give the name of 
semi-voiced (^/uf^«i/o) to those whioJi sound better with the voiced letters, 
but sound worse and imperfectly (xfip6u re koI ovk owtotcAws) by them- 
selves ; and apply the term voiceless (&<pcopa) to those which have neither 
a perfect voice nor a half-perfect {jifiireKflas) voice by themselves, but 
can be pronounced in conjunction with others.* 

It is not easy to say precisely (aKpifias) what is the number of these 
elements, as the matter caused much doubt (iiiroplau) to our predecessors* 
Some imagined that there were only*13 elements of speech, and that the 
rest were compounded fi'om them ; others that there were more than the 
24 now in use. But this investigation belongs rather to grammar, metrics, 
and philosophy. It is sufficient for us to assume that there are exactly 24 
elements of speech, and to describe what belongs to each, beginning with 
the vowels. 

• There are seven vowels— two long, H and Xl ; [two' short, E and Otl, 
three doubtful {dlxpoya). A, I and T, which are both lengthened (iKrei- 
perai) and shortened (<rw(rT€AA€Tat), and are indifferently termed double- 
timed {Sixpopa)j and variable (/U€TairT«Ti/cck). ** While all thesej are pro- 
nounced, the windpipe constricts the breath,§ the mouth assumes a simple 
form, II and the tongue does nothing,^ but remains quiet.** Moreover, the 
long [vowels]," and the doubtful vowels, whenever any of them are 
spoken long, "have the passage of the breath extended and continuous, fl* 
but the short vowels are uttered with a snap, and one stroke of the breath, 
the windpipe being moved for a short time." The strongest and pleasantest 
of these are the long vowels, and the doubtful vowels when prolonged 
{fn)KvyeTat)f because they are heard for a long time and do not cut off the- 

* On referring to the treatise of 'AptaroTfKris irtpl itKovaraift the notion 
Vhich underlies all Greek phonetics will be seen to be as follows. Breath i» 
expelled by the lungs through the windpipe into the mouth, whence it 
passes out. The chief differences of speech-sounds are effected by ' the 
strokes of the air ' (cu rod atpos vKriyod) and the configurations of thoi 
mouth (ol rod arSfxaros (rx'7/^i«Ti(r/Ao/). On the state of the lungs, their 
hardness, drj'ness, thickness, or softness, moistnese, freedom, much stresst 
is laid ; and also on the amount and strength of the * stroke,* which drives 
out the air forcibly {iK6\lfi^j rhv h.tpa. fitaitts). Much is said of a long and 
short windpipe. "All that have long necks speak forcibly, as geese, cranes, 
and cocks. When the windpipe is short, the breath necessary falls out 
quickly, and the stroke of the air becomes stronger, and all such persons 
must speak sharper io^drepou) because of the rapidity with which the 
breath is borne on." But there is not the least reference to the larynx or 
vocal chords, to the real organ by which voice proper is formed. No 
doubt Aiovv'irios was not wiser than *ApurroT4\7}s in these matters. Thia 
must be well borne in mind for the full appreciation of what follows. 

t These words were inserted by Sir Thomas Smith when quoting the 
passage in his treatise, De recta et emendata Linguae Gmecae pronuntia- 
tione, lib. ii. (Havercamp 25, 642) ; and as they are evidently wanted^ 
they were adopted in Upton's edition, and are inserted by Schafer in [ ]. 

X See Greek, Appendix III., p. 27. 

J Probably this is what he considered the cause of voice, see note ** 

II Moaning perhapa^that it is not continually varied in shape. 
' f That is, does not move about, though it directs the breath. 
' •* Meaning that it does not vibrate as for \ and p. 

ft That is, the breath passes in a long unbroken stream. 

I* 
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continuance {rhy rSrov) of the breath. The short vowels, or those uttered 
briefly, are worse because they are small- voiced (iJ.tKp6<pwya) and emascu- 
late (<rira9o»'(^ci) the sound. " Of these long [vowels] themselves* the most 
agreeable is A, when it is sustained, because it is uttered with the mouth 
83 far open as possible, and with the breath carried upwards to the palate.f 
The second is H, because it leans the sound which follows against the 
base of the tongue, but not upwards, [the mouth] being moderately 
open.J The third is 11, for in this the mouth is rounded and puckers up 
the lips, and the breath makes its stroke against the extreme opening.§ 
Less than this is T,|| for since there is a considerable contraction about the 
lips themselves, the sound is smothered and comes out narrow.H Last of 
all is I, for the stroke of the breath takes effect against the teeth,* ♦ the 
mouth being slightly open,tt and the lips not brightening the soimd4t 



♦ See Greek text. Appendix ITL, E., p. 27, last line. 

t The position of the tongue has to be inferred from the presumed direc- 
tion of llie breath, on which many other writers besides Aiovi/<nos have 
laid stress ; for A probably the tongue was depressed, so as to allow the 
breath to enter the mouth freely, and the sound was either a in father, or, 
with a still more depressed tongue, the French a in paMer, which is a 
common Scotch pronunciation of the vowel a. 

X Supply rov ar6tiwroi in the original. * Leans* as a spear against the wall, 
not * carries upwards' as before. * The sound which follows,* is rather ob- 
scure. It is most probable that the sound was e in theref for, in making 
this follow a in. fathei', the speaker will perceive some permanent sensation 
about the back part of the tongue, and feel that the stream of air which 
formerly played about the hard palate has ceased to be perceptible. 

§ The general sense is clear, the word i.Kpoar6tnov is difficult to trans- 
late precisely, but as the inside of the Hps is felt to tremble when o in 
fr^ is said, tibis may have given origin to the notion here expressed. The 
©xact variety of o is of course doubtful. 

II How less P — inferior in quality of tone, or in the degree of opening of 
the mouth f Both might be implied, and both would be true. 

f So far as the Hps are concerned, this description would suit either 
the French u or the English oo, but the latter part of the description is 
better suited to French m, and from the Latins having at this time repre- 
sented this soimd by their new sign Y (the usual form of Greek T in in- 
scriptions) in place of their own V (which was our oo), we may feel sure 
that the sound was not English oo, and, if not, that it was most probably 
French «, as we know that it was so subsequently. 

** As the lips are not closed, there are only the teeth to limit the 
aperture. 

ft No limitation is necessary, the Hps may be as open for our ee as for 
our ahf but they may be also slightly open from the centre to the comers, no 
part being in contact. 

XX There can be no doubt that our ee is meant, and, although this is 
usually considered to be a * bright* sound, it will be found that if, while 
singing it, and without moving the tongue, the lips be as much closed as 
for our 00, the result, which will be IVench «, is much more musicaL 
Whatever doubt may remain from this description of the precise shades 
of sound, there can be none that 17, u, i had different sounds, as indeed 
transcriptions of Greek into Latin letters and Latin into Greek letters 
shew that they had, partially at least, down to the 12th century a.d., 
although the confusion was complete in the 15th, as it has since remained. 
Aiovifirioi does not describe the diphthongs AT, £T, or the digraphs AI, 
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Kot one of the short vowels has an agreeable sound, but O is the least disa- 
greeable, for the mouth is more widely open for it than for any other, and 
receives the stroke [of the breath] near the windpipe rather than other- 
wise."* 

Such is the nature of the vowels ; the semi-voiced letters are as follows. 
They are eight in number, five simple (air\a) A. M, N, P, % and three 
double (5(TAa) Z, H, V. The latter are called double either because they 
are compounds (<n$i^6ra), Z being made up of 2 and A, E of K and 2, and Y 
of n and 2, melting into each other {avy€<t)0apfi4vct>u &AA^A.ots), but each 
retaining its own sound {May (fwy^y) ; or because thev occupy the space 
(xc^poe Mx^iy) of two letters in syllables. Of each of these the double 
letters are superior to the simple ones, because they are greater (/ieffoyo) 
and approach more closely (jiaWoy iyyiC^iy) to the perfect letters (roTs 
rf\€lois) ; and the simple letters are inferior, because they contract the 
sound to shorter lengths (eis fipaxyrepovs ahr&y r6yovs irvydy€<r0at).f The 

£1, CI, or, which we know from other sources had then the simple 
sounds assigned to them in this Appendix. Some remarks bearing on 
AI. OI will be found in Chap. xxii. p. 50. In his Antiq. i. 20, Aioy^atos 
defines the F as OT avWafi^ iyl aroixflv ypa.<t>ofi€yrif and Bekk. Anecd. 777 
says that the ^olic p had the sound of OI and OT. As Curtius remarks 
^ (Grundz., 4th ed., p. 549), we must certainly assume OI to have had the- 

I later pronunciation of French u, and hence we get French u and German 

u as the two nearest vowel sounds to F. This agrees perfectly with the 
assumption that at that time F was pronounced as fi or German w. 
* * This would best suit our aw in awn shortened, that is, very nearly our 

oiaon. Short £ is not referred to, nor the short sounds of A, I, T. 

t These remarks on Z, H, V have occasioned great difficulty. Taking 
the last first, how can the sounds of H, Y be * greater ' than those of 2, if 
they consist of ic<r, xcr, and k, it have no sound at all ? And again, how 
can no-soimds, the &<pci>ya, «, ir, * melt,' that is, gradually shade away 
into a following rjfii<p<ayoy ? Would not, however, both remarks apply i£ 
really x***. ^ were said, as they were actually written in old Attic inscrip- 
tions ? And would not the fact that H, V occur from K, n or frt)m r, B 
uniting with a following 2, as in the nominative, suggest ko", ir<r to a 
grammarian, even if xcr, (fxr were said ? When we consider that a and H 
(aspirate) were allied, and that k, it always became x» <P before H (aspirate), 
it seems more consonant to old Greek habits to suppose that X) 4> were 
used before cr also. Hence I interpret Atoyd'a-ios as having meant X2» ^2, 
when he wrote, or at any rate when his MSS. give, K2, ns. The case of 
Z is the most difficult. 2A was an ^olic form of Z in certain cases, 
according to the statements of grammarians, which Ahrens (i. 45-48) 
shews to be doubtful ; at any rate the ^olic dialect had Z also. It is not 
likely that 0*5 was used, but it is likely that 3 was sounded as z before A 
when 2 ended and A began the following word, and hence that Z may* 
have been described, falsely, as compoundSi of 2 and this A. We have 
no right to assume that SA meant sd or zd. The relation of « to our th 
in the is well known from lispers, who change one into the other. Cur- 
tius assumes dz to have been the sound. I suspect dz or even fc to have 
been an impossible initial combination to a Greek. We find ao" originating 
from ay, ry^ By, Ky, xy (Curtius, Grundz., 4 ed., pp. 652-657), and ( arising 
from 5y, yy (ibid., p. 657), which are exactly parallel phenomena, and lead 
to the conclusion that i was zz, but that, as it only occurred in this double 
form, the simple was used in the sense of a double letter. This would recon- 
cile Aioyx/iTios with these grammatical transformations. That the :S in 2A 
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simple (semi-voicedj letters are separately pronounced thus. For A the 
tongue is raised against the palate, and the windpipe constricts the breath. 
For M the mouth is shut tight (iri^rr^eVTos) by the lips, [and the breath] 
distributed {fxfpi(ofififov) through the nostrils. For N, the tongue shute 
off the passage of the breath, and transfers (titratpepoiKrris) the sound to 
the nostrils. For P, the tip of the tongue sends out the breath in boats* 
(t^$ yKdnraiis &Kpas diro^^ainfotJ<n7£ rb wytvfia)^ and rises up towards the 
palate near the teeth. For 2, the tongue is brought up towards the 
palate, and the breath is carried through the middle of the palate till it 
drives out a light and narrow hiss {\ewrhy koI o-rtyhv avpiyfia) about the 
teeth. But the three other semi- voiced letters have their noise {\l/6<pop) mixed, 

meant z appears from what Aioyvtrios presently says, that Z is " quietly 
xoughened by the breath" {ticrvxf ry wyfufian ^aadvtraiji implying that it 
was voiced. Indeed the apposition of A was probably merely a means of 
shewing that 2 was to have a z sound, and the continuation of this 2, in 
the form 22, not being expressible by Greek letters (as was the continua- 
tion of pure (T into crcr), the A was left to express the second z as well. I 
liave found much clumsier contrivances in endeavouring to convey the 
imknown sound of 8, our th in thei/ breathe. Thus Westphal (Meth. Gram, 
der Griech. Spr., Jena, 1870) says: "after 5 there is heard an additional 
p^entle aspiration {Hauchlaut) which almost sounds like German /" That 
IS, he actually generates 5 from dy, which Curtius considers one of the 
generators of Z, so that "Westphal and Curtius together would almost 
justify Aiovv trios for using 2A to represent zz ! 

Z is found in the earliest Greek alphabets, and it must therefore be 
assumed to represent either an original, as distinct from a merely generated 
Greek soimd, or one genei-ated long before the invention of letters. 
This sound may have been 2, as Z corresponds in form and position with 
the Phenician letter that in Hebrew had that sound, although the Greek 
name of Z corresponds with what we call the Hebrew tsadiy which was 
not t8y but a peculiar form of « still existing as the Arabic sad, In^Ofiripos 
the metre requires Z initial in a few names to be a single and not a 
double letter, as it does not "make position," but as this occurs only in 
names that could not be otherwise brought into hexametral verse 
iZdKvydos, II. ii. 634. Od. i. 246; ix. 24; xvi. 123; xix. 131. And 
ZeAcfo, II. ii. 824; iv. 103, 121), no weight can be attached to such 
a circumstance. The old Sanscrit analogue to ( was y (Curt, ib., 
pp. 609-616), to which sometimes St and sometimes 5 corresponds. But 
m later times the Sanscrit j and Greek Z were confounded. (Weber, 
Monatsber. der Preuss. Acad., 1871, pp. 613-632.) This does not estab- 
lish anything, as there was no 2 in Sanscrit, and no consonant y or^ in 
Greek. By experiments made by Admiral NoUoth on Chinese who had 
never before heard English, he ascertained during the war (as he informed 
me in September 1876), that pijin was the way in which a Chinese natu- 
rally imitated the word * business,' that is, bizin-eSf yvithp for b and y for 
* 2, and es unpronounced. There was no Latin 2 till it was introduced to 
represent Z, but as was used in older Latin for Z, which favours zz. No 
one has accepted ««?, or <r5, or 8<r as the sound of f, although dz finds nu- 
merous defendei-s, and some accept zd as analaguus to ar^ (also often 
written by one letter r, bearing a striking resemblance to f,) or 28, as the 
sound, and some propose English/ 

* The word * boats ' as a musical term exactly expresses the action of r, 
■which alternately allows sound to pass in large and small quantities, and 
seems to give the effect of the Greek, literally " raps off" the breath, 
pawt^w being to ** itip," or ** beat " with a rod, pavls. 
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being made up of 2, one of the [simple] semi-voiced letters, and three of 
the voiceless letters, K, A, and 11. 

These are the configurations of the semi-voiced letters. But each has 
a different way of exciting the ear. A pleases it, and is the sweetest 
(yXvKvraToy) of the semi- voiced letters. P roughens it (rpaxvi^ei) and is th,e 
noblest of its fellows. The nasals M and N produce a middle effect, 
making the sound like those of a horn (KepaToe<Sc7s). But 2 is ungraceful 
and unpleasant {&x<tpt Koi ArySes), and becomes very disagreeable when it 
abounds, for a hiss seems more like a savage and irrational cry than an 
intelligent voice (ipcoyris KoyiKrjs). Hence some of the ancients xised it 
sparingly and guardedly, and even composed whole songs without a 2. . . . 
But of the three other, so-called double, letters, Z is the pleasantest to 
the ear. For E delivers ( Airo5/5w<ri) its hiss by means of K, and "V by 
means of n, both of which are smooth* (xj/iAui/). But Z is quietly 
roughened by the breath, and is the noblest of its fellows. Thus much 
about the semi- voiced letters. 

There are nine letters called voiceless (&(p{iuwy)f three smooth (^tAck), 
three rough (Sao-eo), and three between these. The smooth are K, n, T ; 
the rough X, *, ; and common to both (koiv^ afi<poty)y r, B, A. These 
are thus pronounced. Three, n, *, B, from the edges of the lips (airh rSav 
X^iKeoDv $,Kp(av), when, the mouth being compressed, the breath driven from 
the lungs loosens the fastening (rhv hea-fihy abrov). Of these n is smooth, 
♦ rough, and B midway between both (fiicrov h.ti<poiii)y for it is smoother 
than one and rougher than the other. This is the first group {aviuyia) of 
three voiceless letters, spoken with a similar configuration (6/xo/y crx^/*aTt), 
but differing in smoothness and roughness. Three others, T, 0, A, are 
spoken with the tongue pressing against the mouth at its top, towards the 
upper teeth, and then, having been gently struck (u7ro^^airxfo/u€»^s) by the 
breath, allowing it to pass out round the teeth. These also aiffer in 
roughness and smoothness ; n is smooth, 6 rough, and A between and 
belonging equally to both {iviKoivov). This is the second group of voiceless 
letters. The three remaining voiceless letters, K, X, and r, are spoken 
with the tongue raised to the palate near the pharynx, the windpipe 
echoing back to the breath (t^s &f)rripias vvrixo^crris ry vyeifxari). These 
do not in any way (ovScf I) differ from each pther in configuration (ry 
a'X'flH^ri)f except that K is uttered smoothly, X roughly, and r moderately 
(jji€rplws)f and between them. Those are strongest (/cpaTttrra) which are 
spoken with much (iroA\^) breath; then those with middle (fieatp) breath ; 
but those with smooth (^iAy) breath are worse (kukIw). For these have 
only their own force, but the rough letters have also the addition of the 
breath (t^v rod vye^/jiaros Trpo(rdi\Kriv), so that they approach to being most 
perfect (T€A€t<{TaTa).t 



* ITn accompanied by voice, but in this case possibly not mute, see the 
next following note. 

t This passage has never been thoroughly understood, and I cannot 
pretend to explain the meaning perfectly, because the writer himself did 
not know the real actions which he is vaguely describing. The first diffi- 
culty arises from the words I have translated smooth and rough ; ^lh^% 
properly means ** rubbed bare," especially applied to skin from which the 
hair has been rubbed off, and is hejace properly opposed to 5a<ru$, ** shaggy 
or rough with hair." As applied V> sound, the words are thus defined by 
*Apio'T0T4\T}s, vepl kKovarSov : ^acr4tai Z4 flfft r&y ^u>yS)u, Zffais l^truBfy rh 
•nv€vixa €vd€(os cruyeK^dWoixci/ jU€Tck ray ipBoyyay* ^IKal Se €((n rohvavriovy 
0(rat ylyyoyrai x^fp^s rijs rod vyevfiaros ^k)8oA^j. — ** Those vocal sounds aire 
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Chapter xt. — From these letters with these powers, syllables are formed. 
Syllables are long which are composed of long vowels, or of doubtful 
vowels prolonged, or which end in a long letter, or one spoken in a pro- 



rough for which we expel breath from within immediately with the sounds, 
and on the contrary those are smooth which take place without any expul- 
sion of breath." In this case the smooth letters would be mute, like our 
Pj t, kf and the rough letters would be accompanied by breath, like our/, 
thf 8, shf hence the usual names of mutae n, T, K, aapirdtae *, 0, X. But Ato- 
vvVios is very careful in saying that the configuration of the vocal organs is 
the same for n and *, for T and 0, for K and X. If then n, T, K are mute, 
or admit of no expulsion of breath, how can the same position in ^, 0, X 
admit of any such expulsion ? The words may mean that a strong breath 
escapes after loosening the contact in this case and not in the other. This, 
however, does not seem to be the natural meaning of the words. But 
they may mean that the contact is not so tight for the last three as for the 
first, so that a cantinuom stream of air passes. And this opinion is enforced 
by the last two sentences in the text, shewing that ♦, 0, X are spoken 
with "much breath," and though having this "addition of the breath," 
** approach to being most perfect" (T€A.€i<jTOTa), which must mean "resemble 
vowels which are ouToreA^." I cannot reconcile this remark with any 
other sound of*, 0, X than ^, 0, x» which (when the teeth are not touched by 
the lower lip for <f>, and are touched by the tongue for t) are produced, to 
all intents and purposes, with the same configuration (dfxoicp irxhfJ^o-ri) as ir, 
T, K. This being admitted, what are B, A, r? They must clearly be in 
the same position as either tt, t, k or ^, 6, x* They must also be pro- 
nounced with a "moderate" breath (/xcVy wyctJ/uiTi). Now generally 
voiced consonants as by dy g or )8, 5, 7, are considered softer than the cor- 
responding mute or " flated " consonants tt, t, k and 4>, By x* Actually 
the air is expelled with much less force for the voiced than for the voiceless 
consonants, as we can readily feel by holding the back of the hand near the 
lips and first saying s and then 2, prolonging the hiss of the first and the 
buzz of the second without allowing the buzz to fall into a hiss. The 
cause of this difference seems to be that the force of the wind for the 
voiced consonants is expended upon causing the vocal chords to vibrate. 
Hence I interpret the effects which ^lovv'trios variously describes as being 
" between (ji^aih^ smooth and rough " (whence the term mediae), as 
" common to both, as " midway between both," as " belonging equally 
to both," as " uttered moderately," with a "moderate" breath, to mean 
<* voiced continuously," so that tiie voice is heard for as long as the breath 
is heard in <py Q, x- This would make B, A, T to be the true modern Greek 
i8» 5, 7, and not our by d, ffy which are imknown to the modem Greek, 
except when generated by the action of preceding /x, y, 71 upon tt, t, k. 
To English speakers who have 1) ir, t (not t), k; 2)/(not ^), 6y (not x) ; 3) v 
(not j8), 5, (not 7) ; and 4) by (non-dental) dy ^, it seems strsiige that the last 
series should be altogether wanting and the third complete. But if the 
old Greeks really generated b, dental dy g by means of the combinations 
/UTT, vTy yiKy as seems probable, because the modern Greeks have completed 
the generation, then both ancient and modem had and have the four series 
complete 1) tt t k, 2) <^ d x> 3) 3 8 7, 4) fxT vr yiK ; and in this respect 
are superior to any other nation in Europe, and also to the Indians, who 
had no 6 and obtained <p^ x ^7 generation only, and were quite ignorant of 
the third s^es. The Spanish has the first series complete, and substitutes 
for the second its/, Zyj; in the third it has /3, and d a substitute for 5, but 
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longed manner (/loKpQs) whether semi- voiced or voiceless. Syllables are 
short which consist oi a short vowel, or one taken as short, and end 
similarly. There are different kinds of length and shortness of syllables. 



no 7 (unless, as some assert, j be rather 7 than x) ; but the fourth series 
is represented by ff only, both b and d being missing. In High German 
1) TT, t (not quite t), k occur only as finals ; as initials they passed into 
irh generating irtp (written jt?/), t-h generating is (written «), while Kh is 
retained ; 2) <f> occurs only in ^/ = ir<^ occasionally, as a generated sound, 
is absent, and x is foimd ; 3) j8 (written w) is common, 5 is unknown, 
but 7 occurs medial after long vowels in middle Germany ; 4:) b d g, 
properly speaking, do not occur at all in middle Germany, being substi- 
tuted by peculiar ambiguous forms, which Merkel has explained luider 
the name of "implosions." Dutch has 1) ir, t (not quite t), Ar; 2)/ (not 
^), (no B\ X J 3) )8 (as well as v), (not 8), 7 ; 4) *, <? (not quite vr), g 
(only generated in very peculiar cases, otherwise always 7). Li Hebrew 
each of the six pairs ir ^, t ^, kx ; A*"" )8, 1^ 5, 71IC 7, had only one sign, the 
differences depending entirely on the combinations. In Arabic v is want* 
ing, and ^ is said to be/, t and k are each supplied by two varieties, but 
and X remain ; /xir remains, but ^ is represented by w only ; and t has 
two forms, 8 remains ; 7iic is absent, and 7 has two forms. These consi- 
derations show that we must not judge of the habits of one language by 
those of another. The real difficulty as respects jS, 5, 7, is finding exter- 
nal evidence. The Romans wrote b, d, g, and could not well have written 
anything else, for the digraphs bh^ dh, ghj now so well known, would 
have shocked them. Even modem Greeks, who certainly say )8, 5, 7, always 
transliterate 8 and 7 by d, g^ and only sometimes hesitate between b and 
V for fi. But the old and most reg^ilar substitution of B for F (Curtius, 
Grimdz., 4th ed., p. 571 ffl.) shews that B had more probably the sound 
of j8 than any other, and all the other substitutions point the same way. 
But what it imports us to know, is the pronunciation in the time of Aiov&-^ 
ffios. The usages of the old writers are imcertain, because the manuscripts 
belong to a period when B was most certainly fi ; hence only old coins or 
inscriptions are of value. Liskovius (Ausspr. des Griech., 1825, p. 65 ffl.) 
cites OKTABIA 2EBA2TH on a coin of ifero, A.D. 69, ♦AABIOS and 
*AA0TI02 on coins of Titus A.D. 70, and Domitian A.D. 79, while 
2EOTA5T. = (r€fia<rr. occurs on a coin of Trajan, A.D. 99, and NEPBA 
occurs in 3 inscriptions, about A.D. 130, although aU coins have NEPOTAS, 
These seem to be only reconcilable with a $ sound. But one of the three 
B, A, r, determines the rest. Hence we may feel tolerably secure that jS, 
8, 7, which seem to be most probably implied by the very vague language 
of the text, were the pronunciations then in use. And they have the 
advantage of being those now universally employed in Greece. 

This examination of the 24 letters to which Aiotfv'a'ios confines himself 
(p. 41), gives us the most probable pronunciation of the 3 doubtful 
vowels, a o, i I, V u ; of the 2 long vowels, 17, w ; of the 2 short vowels, €, o ; 
but determines nothing respecting the diphthongs, which he could not 
have meant to be pronounced with the sounds of the separate vowels, 
because we know this to have been impossible for ou. Hence a«, €i, 01, vi, 
au, ev, ov have to be obtained from other sources. The 3 double semi- 
voiced consonants, V, Z, H were ircr or (pa-, zz, and ko- or x**** The 5 
simple semi- voiced consonants were called X, /i, v, p, cr, and no distinction 
is made between p and p — indeed the aspirate, being not provided with a 
letter in the alphabet, is not even named. Of the 9 voiceless conso- 
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some being longer than long, and others shorter than short. [He illus- 
trates this by the first syllables of 68i>j, ^<J8os, rp6irost aTp6<pos, which 
increase in length by remaining short; and by crirA^y, which must be longer 
than r; although that is already long. He does not find it necessary to 
consider why all long syllables should be considered twice as long as short 
ones, but thinks it sufficient to show that short and long syllables have 
various lengths in prose and verse.] 

Chapter xvii. — Every noun and verb or other part of speech, not being 
monosyllabic, is spoken with a certain rhythm, which I call foot (irS^a) 
and rhythm (pv6fx6y). [He distinguishes and characterises the following i 
1) Trye/x^y or trv^fiixtoSf short-short, neither magnificent (fieyaKoirptiriis) nor 
solemn {(refiyhs)* 2) (nroyde7oSf long-long, has much dignity (A|(«/ia) and 
solemnity {(rf/xySTrira). 3) Xofxfios, short-long, not ignoble (ovk ayeyfis), 
4) rpoxcuosi long-short, softer {fioLKoucdiTepos) than the iamb and less noble 
(kyiyforrepos). 6) [x^P^^^^^ rpi^paxvs, short-short-short, low (rairfiyhs), 
without solemnity, {Aaffiyos), and ignoble (iiyeyiis), and nothing noble 
(yeyyaToy) can be made of it. 6) fioXorrhs, long-long-long, lofty {{t\l>rt\hs) 
and dignified {a^iMfxariKhs) and marching grandly (dia$€$rjKii)5 «s ivl ttoAjJ). 
7) hfKpi^paxvs, short-long-short, does not belong to the well-arranged 
(€w(rx^M<^''w) rhythms, but is broken (StaKf/cAouTTat) and has much that is 
feminine {B^\v) and ignoble. 8) avciirato'Tos, short-short-long, has much 
solemnity {ffefxv6T7ira)f suitable for giving grandeur (fieyedos) and passion 
{irddos), 9} ScUtuAos, long-short-short, is very soleum (crffiyhs), most 
suitable for beauty of arrangement (els kolWos ap/j.oylas)f and hence a great 
ornament to heroic metre. 10) KpriTiK6s, long-short-long, not ignoble. 
11) fiaKx^'ioSy loug-long-short, manly (dvSpwSes) and suitable for solemnity 
(cif aifiyoKoylay imr'fi$€ioy). 12) virofiaKx^^os, short-long-long, dignified 
and grand (it^icofia Ix** 'tai fxeyeBos).'} These twelve rhythms and feet are 
the principal and measure every metrical or non-metrical utterance, 
whence arise verses (irrixoi) and phrases. AU other rhythms and feet are 
compounded of these. A simple rhythm cannot fall short of two, nor 
exceed three syllables.* 



nants, the sounds seem to have been, tttk, 4> ^ x» ^ ^ 7* Nothing is said 
of generated by dental <?, ly, but then also nothing is said of generated 71 (or 
Hg in sing), nor even of its being a variety of y or of y. Nothing is said of 
the aspirate or of p. In fact the whole list is very incomplete, but, with 
other considerations, has given me great confidence in the correctness of 
the restoration in Appendix I., p. 20. 

* This gives a simple and convenient rule for practising the quantitative 
pronunciation of words of more than three syllables. Thus, taking the 
examples of more than three syllables in Appendix II., we must study 
(17) Treirou-devfjiiyos iamb + dactyle, (18) uyo-fiaa-neywy trochee + cretic, 
cvyov-ala iamb + iamb, ^edey-fieyois ditto, AriiJ-o(r'64y7)s spondee + iamb, (19) 
uffTpO'Koyos trochee + pyrrhic, ^a-rv-ydfios ditto, ^€yo-b6xos pyrrhic + pyrrhic, 
api<r'Toir6yo5 iamb + tribrach or apiaro-irSyos amphibrach + pyrrhic, (20) 
iye-Tidets pyrrhic + iamb, ayri-y6yrj trochee + iamb, kpi(rro-Kparia amphi- 
brach + anapest, (21) irpo(r<rT€l-xovT<'^ spondee + trochee, (22) ^dca^i-rciiin 
dactyl + trochee, wo\4-fioiOf pyrrhic + trochee, iL/xtptrpii-coyos dactyl + 
trochee or kyupirr-piwyos spondee + amphibrach. The student should 
endeavour to feel the eflPect of these different feet within one word, 
and also to feel that the two feet together do not make up more 
than one word on account of their having but one high syllable. All 
the simple feet here mentioned should be studied by means of artificial 
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Chapter xyui. — [After sheLwing the importance of these remarks, A<o- 
vx/ffios say8:J Come^ who would not allow that this funeral speech in 
BovKvSl^Tjs (ii. 35) is composed in a dignified and magnificent style. What 
is it that makes this collocation of words so magnificent P The mode in 
which the phrases Crh K&\a) are composed of such rhythms as I have 
descrihed. [The leet as subsequently distinguished are here marked, 
and [] separates the phrases.] 

First Phrase : 

- - I - - I - -|vv .|- -i_ ^ . 11 
ol fA€V iroWol rSov iy$Mt li^ri tipTiKOruy 

[three spondees, an anapest, a spondee, and a cretic] all dignified (&|ia»- 
ftariKo(), making the first phrase dignified {(r€fiy6s)» 

Second Phrase : 

V - -1. - .| _ . -^1 . - - I - - - I - II 
ixaii^ovcri rhv npoffdeirra ry y6fx(ft rhy \6yoy royJie 

[two hypobacchics, a cretic, two hypobacchics,] and a syllable with which 
ihe phraise closes, so that this phAse is also justly solemn, and is com<^ 
posed of the noblest and most beautiful rhythms. 



syllables with different effects of pitch, as shewn in Appendix II , and in 
oases there excluded as the dactyles high \6 16, <f>al9tfJLos, fio^XerOf low 15 hi 
iuc\€ht oitpayhs, &c. The corresponding English measures will be found 
by substituting strong and weak for long and short in these, and the student 
should learn to feel their very different effect. These are "force- 
rhythms,'' and it is of the utmost importance to anyone who wishes to 
appreciate ancient time-rhythms, not to confound the two. The Italic 
letters in the following lines illustrate the force-rhythms corresponding 
to the above time-rhythms : — 

1) hope springs etema/ in the human breast (Pope) * force-pywhic, 

2) hope springs eternal in the human breast » force-spondee; 

3) hope springs ^^^rnal in the hu \ man breast » force-iamb. 

4) quips and \ cranks and \ wanton | wilea (Milton) » force-tro^ee. 
6) 6) 7) are not used as force-measures. 

8) and the heart \ that is soon \ est awake \ to the flavors (Moore) — force- 

anapest. 

9) just in the \gray of the \ dawn as the \ mists up | rose from the | 

meadows (Longfellow) « force-dactyl©, 

10) 11) 12) are not used as measures. 

Even the foroe-dactyl (9) is not used except in imitations, and the 
force-pyrrhic (1) and force-spondee (2) are not conscious mesisures, so that 
the Ikiglish force-rhytimis reduce to three, (3) the force-iamb, (4) force- 
trochee, and ( 8) force-anapest. As length and quality of tone interfere 
however, we have great variety of effects, but they are of a totally different 
kind from the Latin and Grreek, which require a special study of length 
and much practice of ear to appreciate. See my remarks on English 
metres in the Transactions of the Philological Society for 1875-6, pp. 
435—449, 456 — 469. ^lovCffios iUustrates the effect of feet mprose at gi^ 
lengthy but only a short extract is here given from the next chapter, xvii 
Cicero does the same. The effect of quantity in prose is the most difficult 
thing for modems to appreciate. Hence the oidy easy pronunciation of 
Greek is the modem, where quantity is entirely neglected, and a fcoce- 
accent used precisely as in English. 

O 
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Third Phrase : 

&s KdKhy iirl roTs ix rw iroKiitMU BairrofA^yois i.yopeito'Oai avrhv 

[a cretiCy* an anapest, a spondee, an anapest, two dactyles, and two spondeesf, 
and a terminal sjllable.] This phrase also is rendered noble (evycuh) by 
these feet. Most otBovKv9l9ris is of this kind, and but little otherwise ; this 
gives his style a lofty character (HTjXhs), beautiful {KuWieT^s) and noble 
{eiryti/^s), from his choice of rhytnias (iK\4y<ioy rohs pvO/xovs). [He then 
gives specimens from nxdrcoy and ArifM(r$4vri5 as good, and i Mdyvris a'o(f>iar^s 
'Hyria-las as bad, comparing it with a similar description m^Ofxripos.] 

Chapter xxn. — UiyJiapos. Aeur' iy x^p^"* '0A.t5/iiwot, || 4vl r^ KUnhytrip." 
ircre x'^P^^i ^^^^' T^® Second phrase begins with a vowel e (in ^iri), and 
immediately follows another vowel i, with which the preceding word 
ends. Now these letters never combine to form one syllable {<jvya\€t<p€raiX)y 
nor is { ever put before c in the same syllable. Hence a pause must be 
made which strengthens both words, and gives them a steady progression. 
*loB4rtoy Xd$€rt crT€(f>dy<ay rSay iapt^peirrwy \oi$^y' Ai6d€y r4 fAt ahy 'A7A.ata 
t3€T€. Here the y of \oi$hy is adjacent to 8 in ^iSdey, and the i at the end 
of *Ay\aia precedes the i in IfScre. 

0ouKvdiSris *A0riyaios ^vycypao^^ rhv ir6\€/ji.oy ray Tlf\oiroyyrja'ia>y Koi *A^- 
yaicoy. Here the adjective *A0riya7os coming before ^vyiypw^c considerably 
separates the words, for <r is never prefixed to | to be pronounced in the 
same syllable. Hence we must pause after the <r and then sound the f . 
And this feeling produces roughness and resistance. The following col- 
lisions, first of j^ with IT, then y with t, y witii tt again, and y with k, four 
times in succession, much irritate {x^'-pdrrovinv) the ear and considerably 
disturb the flow. For in these jparts of the writing there is nothing 
which ought not to be distinguished {KaraXrifperiyo^ and first articu- 
lated (iriecr^^vot) by the mouth down to the last letter, that all connected 
with it may receive its own bright and pure power. Moreover the jux- 
taposition of vowels at the end of the phrase in Koi *Adr\yai<ay interrupts 
and simders the continuity of the flow, occupying a very sensible time. 
The two vowels i and a cannot combine, and hence cut the sound in two. 
But continuous soimds, which are as it were groimd together ((rvAAcai- 
y6fjL€yoi) produce agreeableness in language {rh ev6ir^s).§ 



* Surely &s KoXby before a vowel is a dactyle. 

t Surely -Oat before a vowel is short, so that 'Bcu afi- is an iamb. 

t That is, never form a mixture or Kpaa-is, 

§ The passages relating to *0\6fnri(H ivlt and koI *A9rjycday, where the 
first word in each case is said to end in {, have led some persons to suppose 
that Aioyviffios pronounced oi ai as real diphthongs of two vowels ending in i, 
"We know, however, that at this time at was a single vowel € prolonged, 
and that it was only called a diphthong because written with two letters, 
just as ea in eachf great are often spoken of as a diphthong, in place of a 
digraph. "We know also that i subscript was not pronounced, and yet 
Aioyxi'ffios speaks of *A7Xaf<9 as ending with i. Consequently there is no 
need to suppose that oi was a real diphthong either. The language is 
merely orthographical. As to l^e amount of pause we find similar combi- 
nations within tiie same Greek word ; oi and € in oUraif y and 9 in Hy^pa, 
at and a in Atas ; while v before r is quite common as 6yrcoy, and y before ir, 
K becomes /i, yj, as in i/xiropos, iyKpwH\s. Hence much of this criticism may 
be fanciftil. But it is certain that there is a different feeling respecting the 
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There are two ways of pronouncing a foreign language. The first and 
only practical method is, to ascertain what are the present habits of its 
native speakers and to follow them, both for the present and past stage of 
the language. The second applies to past stages only, and consists of 
fixing upon a period or succession of periods during which the language 
had peculiar claims to attention, to discover, if possible, how the whole 
language (not a few of its letters) was then pronounced, and to endeavour 
to realise that pronunciation in actual speech. Perhaps few, if any, per- 
sons have carried this method out with the same completeness as myself. 
For English I have realised the different pronunciations of Chaucer's and 
Shakespere's times, so far as to read long passages from their works in 
public. I have done the same for both Latin and Greek in the Augustan 
period. When, therefore, I recommend for practical use the Italian pro- 
nunciation of Latin and Hellenic pronunciation of Greek, it is by no means 
in ignorance of the fact that these were not the Ciceronian and Thuey- 
didean pronunciations. Their value consists in their being real, indisput- 
able, native pronunciations. We follow a precisely similar principle in 
reading Sanscrit and Hebrew, which no one thinks of Anglidsing. 

Erasmus certainly endeavoured to think out the ancient pronunciation of 
Greek, but he apparently confused all the early periods together, and must 
have esteemed his result a mere curiosity, for, as we have seen (p. 5), he 
never employed or taught it. The efforts of Cheke and Smith were alone 
instrumental in importing the conjectures of Erasmus into school use. 
These conjectures (Ud not represent the pronunciation of Greek at any 
period, but gave sounds which were not difficult to Englishmen of the six- 
teenth century. Such sounds, then, could be used by schoolboys and 
learned more easily than the Hellenic sounds, to which they had previously 
had to submit. Greek and Latin in this way became, so far £is pronunciation 

collision of letters which end and begin a word, and those which come 
together in the same word. Thus in French poetry open vowels are 
entirely forbidden. It is impossible to say " cela ira " in serious French 
verse. Yet " hair " is quite admissible. Hence tiiere may be some foun- 
dation for the preceding observations, which, however, like many others 
in the treatise, ride a theory very hard. It is observable that in Chapter 
xxiii. Aioyi/ffios cites as a particiuarly good example of fine soimding words 
and grace and smoothness in connection, the ode of ^die<lm to *A<^/)o$/t)7, 
which was written in an ^olic dialect some six centuries before his time, 
and which he probably could no more pronounce as 2dT<l>a would have 
uttered it, than the average English reader can pronounce Gkiwin Douglas. 
Hence the whole vaunted cd^ireia, and x^P^^ ^^ "^V <^vvrwtl^ Ka\ \u6- 
rriTt rSov apiioplcou, where the " words are juxtaposed and connected accord- 
ing to the physical proprieties and connections of the letters," must have 
been mainly thought into the reading by himself. It reminds me 
forcibly of the "grand sound" which I have heard ladies say they 
found in Greek, as uttered on a school speech <lay, where the. pronun- 
ciation is enough to drive a real Greek mad. 
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was concerned, a part of English speech, without any separate individu- 
ality in a learner's mind, just as our boys at present, when they spout 
Homer, have little or no notion that they woidd be utter barbarians to 
the Greeks of all time. Hence the sound given to the Greek letters 
changed with the change in the pronunciation of English. In Germany, 
also, the Erasmians have changed with the time, and English and German 
Greek, although formed on the same results of an imperfect investigation, 
have become mutually unintelligible when heard. Such a result is not 
very creditable to scholarship. 

The only basis for a European usage^ is the modem habit of pronouncing 
Latin at Eome, where it has never ceaised to be a liturgical language, and 
Greek at Athens or Constantinople, where even the old form is in familiar 
ecclesiastical use. Those who wish to appreciate verse, will superadd an 
occasional philological and scientific pronunciation, aimilsur, at least so 
far as accent and quantity are concerned, to the Dionysian. But it is 
certainly a question whether, with such a vastly increased curriculum of 
education as is forced upon us by the increase of knowledge, it can be 
wise to oblige schoolboys to spend valuable time over such merely esthetical 
and antiquarian matters as a system of versification founded upon extinct, 
and even disputed, habits of pronunciation. I am not under the delusion 
of supposing that scholars will at once adopt my conclusions respecting 
the meaning to be assigned to Bionysius's remarks. But can it be worse 
to read Greek verse as a Hellene, than as a Briton ? I trow not ; at least 
I cannot conceive anything much more horrible than the last, except, 
indeed, an untaught Frenchman's attempt to read out Shakspere. If we 
read Greek at all, let us, at least, habitually read it so that a Greek may 
understand us, and not have to close his ears against the noise ! 

/September, 1876. A. J. E. 
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